NONBUSINESS 




The mone 



ey 



lie deeded 



moved around 



with liiin 




AS KHI'DiVtT- ipf i-i 1 1 ^nii-rimtuk -wit* uud 
/V wn ic.t jij;cch:v i» BidliiJn^ New York, tried 

til kft^ nil wiilllJip jLlluMtj-Ji 114 *t |41 

£OULl I It?*! till. 

It'- llltjlt> ]l|[lLt (UlWII 4Hll ^"4*1 lulu 1 1 L IV«M 1 1 
1 1 L-k ImiMII' in Bll1l.l|<» M* .1 V*lf1'JEai f|ui|<lLll 111 

<i not her. ii?« !i r ftrtkrimg !iu^|^i^]w)iHMi r he 
cuiiviilcsftd iii J tela live"* hromc in Ohio. 

Tilt null u-.i-. him 11 I unlit *«Lin'i* 
benefit* under u Group inviE-jmc HJjji set 11 1> 
ami mtui in peered for lain riiiiik13.tr bv The 
rf.n-t-lr'iN, Ij.iwJfii (Jinm men <it ihe ifiTCC 

J< m. 4*f iu 1 l?. ii ' I Pi >k eff Jn* 1 if u-t r es>, . ,\ m| t Jk 1 p-ej 

Ik needed ftoiwrch dimity In- Jim v, u.n 1 1. mi 
tu J li 1 1 1 ?\er\ *\erk on tlit dul uL liuiut, j( die 
iwhjMtal. atid Jii* relative Y 

,\i lUi". i.i-j. 1 lUutlralfrr* ishilk uf irijiirrd £fll- 
|j|(itcttf 4tr n'-'i .iJuiit* in i-.i'^v il-jiJi nl' vow 
ull'utf. Scjiimtiiiici Ll 1 r s 11111*1 tm\ l-1 .j3."*hI (Jlicn 
employee*. ,i!f i.ir fmm home iv I it'll rmslorLuiie 

f 1-1 l 1 if they iiic insured witli The Traveler*, 
uLnn* under y<mi Irtntlri plan I"- ini^ U-<l 

lJ H k r 1 1 1 ;j.J 1 1 \ lit ivi 1 ^ir/jJ prvm fit k— IK* 1H4 LEer 

ulitre yuur rmji]iiv«!«*si In he. 



F«>J Hjc Trnidcn 111. .mi- JO.t i.Li*ru i*[[in;* 

— mmy more *hm nre mail turned l.*y any 

fktltiT fi*TH|»flliy WTinii;* i limli .mi t\ l\j.i Ji 

of iIicm: uFjki.i fully ftUiHWI Willi Trarck-ri 
I -l-ii in*. 

Li Curt, over !Mlo jienjilt in The Traveler* 
l leu. jit Uinr full tiinr Ui I Jaini wsii L. pi wijirfv 
60 tffit U KM fif.tlii'ti or thr [uld. 

Let jwir Traveler* agettt or brnLer Let. yuu 
in Lift 4 1h nit "I j die It 1 * E J t tMPPuhj.td ( 'Jjipm Svnr* 
ice sunt Iigw It emu inc"re:iie Uic value uf yotflr 
LiCPK'lil pJniFi— [11 vun ^^ci yolrr eiiijiloyeeiM* 



ON MX 
WELL SI 



:E INSi/^AFJC£ VOU WILL BE 



The Travelers 



The Tniirrfrt-* fjU l l l f mtiC l I jimpx"} 1 . t|M rniTf[«^ 

lOiiLTII... • I 1 ■■•■■> . I 1 |L V |rT» Fir- IllMUr^ShL M 

■ JimiMii}, "H*r « Jitfrnr Mult Urn I iikiuraficir <^iH- 
Ittiny. Ilnrtfntil 1^. LkHiTTevlhrul, %* ^ind. *■*■> litnur- 
unc« I'uhlli ■" Iilii^ iI liui*-- niiitt 1N-4 mul <Pt 



75 Years of Service to the Nation 



For three-quarter* of a century \hu 
E - l - 1 1 Syhli'in Hjrulu!t.J ■vl 1 Ivlll' i ■] 

more and more value to the American 
people. The telephone begun in this 
cou nary; Here it lias been most widely 
developed and u?*d I Lik i- u ureat 
asset in helping to defend the free- 
dom of the United States. 

Our telephone wrrviw? is also I pttfcfc 
in I >-l 1 1 Lii.Ji.ur]. |n lUc budding of the 
Hell System* coup 1 1 1-.-. discoveries and 
inventions, have had ro be achieved hy 
the inquiring spirit of free men. Op- 
portunity hai fcwxi open to all. Com 
jjctitiun hdF flourished llmrq^houl the 
organization. Worth-whdc Lnccntiveii 



and reasonable rewards have fostered 
the nil I and cspcuriiv I it IrddiT^inp. 
In the tendering of service day by day* 
the responsibdtty to get die message 
through is accepted as a public rrusr: 
lEi.ii 1 1 1* i i 1 1 1 p „- l m rcise freedom 

All that has been achieved Bow* 
From the nation we serve- Under pub- 
iu n-yiiLition, the He] I System lias 
general lv Ixtfn allowed r lit.- freedom it 
riecd% to [w: i form its service well. It is 
l--tnu.iI :hai thu I'leednin i i- U_ 
undiminished; thar research and in- 
vention go vigorously forward: that 
new leader* he t'pcouragcd atuJ pre- 
pared to lead; and that earnings be 



frdty adequate to continue Tn puy 
wages lo employ i*L's, .13-1 1 .s mum to 
mve-stnrf sum" Lien L tu attract Jul] jhu 
tcct the billions of dollars "fc" savings 
that make tlie service possible. 

Through the years private enterprise 
and public policy in telephone com- 
munlcation have returned a valutr 
beyond price. We die confident they 
will dfj no less in tht' years to eume. + 
We are determined to meet the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to u*. and we 
pledge our urmnst efforts, always, in 
devotion tn the pnhhV *cTvke and to 
[]:.: I, rim.; sccurirj and ad\ uitage 
of the people of the llnin/d Siait>. 



TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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TICKET OFFICES 



DINING CARS 



ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 



"National Machines save us about $ 300,000 

-Southern Railway 




"We use Nailorml t'n.ih Registers in oar Dining 
Cars, Titkei Offices, and Freight Stations; ami 
\aih wit! .1 1 r - ( wtiffrw Machines in our Account- 
ing find Payroll Departments* 

tJ We estimate that our National Machines save 
u\ ahtnti SfimjUHl a year. This utvittg pays far 
the a? machines in approximately I J mouths" 



President 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 



PAYROU DEPARTMENT 




Southern k-iilwuy SyMcm'i "Nii1k>naitred H 
DOlftifp ii ^mother ttrAmg crumple of the 
hrti.idfiu-i,J iipplmation ol N.hu^jI Mjchinta 
to the problem* ol Amerwnn humnc»; 

1 MODERN NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS aTC 

tn tact, \a\c\~ Accounting Kegi^tcn They give 
prmetibm thai we* money, plm jn/nrmo- 
#«;n ih^Jt m*fcc* money 

They furnhh im^mtii mcctunixed con- 
trot, llwy enforce ihir correct origin*! miry 
on «\*rv triirtMuMon then, » a ty-pradurt, 

JLlCuni.klK'.JK provide cS-l^,:',..I 

bformilkNii 




1. NEW NATIONAl ACCOUNTING MACHINE 

ha* I iiiic-iind -effort -»dvin£ femuro never be- 
fore combined on one machine. On iomc 
join it dim nl I he aiiltmuitkally* 
and what il doe* ju tiim.il h: a Iky the ope e a For 
cannot lIu wrong. 

Il handler every kind of 
including l how requiring ryp 
It can he kepi ba piofiinMc i» even- hour el 
the day by »wklchaiy It — in f*eoftifj — from 
cjoe job to another. 

Concerm of eiery tije jitld kind arc pin fir 
ing from NtOkwwl Sv^cm*. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 



Mutffmuh fmy ft* thftnttim Off! 

of thr rnanty thty #en r. cw 
iyjfemr amity *l - * , ' r "' 

you rdJt * J *Fn f^N' V<4ir.iniJ 

yviJrmr* vidupifJ w your artrrti. 
Of mtttr «i at Qftyi&n 9> Ohtfl. 



Ufa trtrf Tits « a Mirtfi. wicMPirri 



Since 1925 



the George S. May Company 
has saved its clients 






STOP WASTE! before it stops YOU! 



Write or Phone 



George S.AlAYCaup/uvY 
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By My Way 


It. L PuFFus 
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Wuthifiglon Scinet 


Felix Merrey 
Ed word T, FolJiard 


1 T 


Uncle Sum's Next Bile George C(in& Smith 

SLrotig sU-tm*v mratip- tighter living 


£D 


He Makes Strikes Look Foolish 

The man belunrJ th* drw mdnrtTy 


Irwin Uoh^ 




The Trouble With Men 

The natirttltd m&lr kH* hU lumps 


Dorolhy Kilgallen 
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Slalernnte in State Taxes 

Thi* hunt for nt<w revenue towm 


Arlhur W. Hepner 


33 


How □ Small Business Saved Itself 

Tlw nmpuy that w«it to the prople 


Henry La Coisttt 


35 


"Here's Haw It K Kids 1 Frank Richardson Piofce 

The vacation that hung an * home 


38 


Are You a Good Executive? 

Intfrrd Simla that *pell muTi-aa o* failure 


Greer Williams 
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Brains, Are His Farm Sup parts 

SuhilrirPR. Jqw jHfMr Dot far Hill Camp 


Frank J, Taylor 


43 


The New Loaders of the Chamber 




44 


When Ipit Wade Retards 

Benny Goodman'* staggering aucee*3 


George Frc-iier 


46 


He Brings GofrJ to A thief si 

Freddie Corcoran — manure r of rhadipioug 


Paul Gardnet 
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The Foir ChiVd of Invention 

Sh^rmnn FaJrefaiid. el legend at 4ft 


Rabert W. Marki 
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Two thuuMLnd yean* u f ^xptrleijcf tor rent 


Arthur D. Mane 
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MORI THAN 750,000 SUBSCRIBERS 

LAWfitNCi P. NURUY-ldllv 
PAUL Mc C* E A ill f dit»r A L DIN H. I YPHER - M* n,,, rt 9 fed <l *f 
AuIUbpiI ErJrfBFi-W LM HAMMER, TQM W OA uTi, W HF. OWENi 
tIStCH OOtlQJ- A^ — DiiBtPor al Afl Bud PrLnJhog 
CHARMS OUNN-$lBfT ArhH RALPH PA TtEl SON — A ■ i ntn nt la Dir*rr«i of Art 
JOHN F. KELLEY^DuiJBVii Mdn^if FLQYO C. IIIGLEN — Circulation MnnnpjBr 
ORSON ANOEU-Ad*«rl^lA0 BiraePB^ VICTOR WH If LOCK — Alt *ct*PP Dk*El*r 
AnlvrnniBfl Mafliigin- W<il>rn F ft AT QRW1&: Iiil»rri r ANDREW MAWHINHE V 

1«i:"4l:R.AC l rPTU P I " K l.'f in ■ ii ■ r-r Jll.lSJ'l £, "il'.llftMi'frrfl fl 4 l> I * M|iaS- IP r 'PTii Efl \>y 

Ah lha iirlW»L nhuuLna #f Lfef -Cljaiuhirr >jF CiUBitwrtB nF ib* ['jLiknl SuiBt tt|>B jjyhCkk. 

Ft4fltPf I ft rvfBfd ra I hp I7kuinb«f'p artlvLUrn; in iJI otfcjpf nBIWrtl 
MparuJhlD fur til* fonrrtvii Mi* rati] nt iuz ln# ofuninu nP > r utiTH. 
dLthn-ii iib Llw 34Hb u-J wrli uianLii Pjj ^hn Clmmbm nl Caiivniivi^r «4 
. N W , W*«riSnjr'wa E. D- C JflglMrtlptkan phc» fib lur M y^rk 
I^bI'MhI u BnrfWhd cLkh fTiBLtw M mrvh mi\ WZtt, m I Pi* ufl^ iP WuhLo^IbB. D C . j4di- 
OMflU inilrj mt Cwnenw^h, Cuob., behIbe lit* rirft uT MiJtib 3 r rrlalvJ In (J S- A. 

_V*fuitTi ifixjcHi** u rrjrv^ii'-M'. IP^Ip Ldr i , . , . Jj ....J. l t.- r'u mri,, i. , L -r i A( E'ntiul >ruJ## 
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frnm jpplirAi ion ^ »ufh 1M cooling ctll- 
riaK flikidft tu ihnnknkjt l.i«ei\cP* for 
pf*ti»lutl fitting! Hn-mncr Kvfrr^tTii' 
TJDn Cjondcmm^ L'nfif ntn ptrJorm- 
iny j hust ul 'ti a rnp«riicurc Lontrol jobi 
nvTiu-h aid in quilli? find quanrity 
prod ut.-f inn. 

MODEL 
W 100Q 




Ta ctnnnmK -illy und crncitndy han^ 
die induitLyi rvfri^ratioa (nnd ait 

fund |[U»riJH^ .! rcquiri:»iL-iil% Elrunrttl 
nuki-t ,i\.nl.iM' '.'? uiinlth of Atr ifr 
\\ jr^rCaale4 Refrittei'ftciaa C&ndeai- 
inj; L 1 n£ti m i jnauitjci Irani ^ Co 7) 
hj>, n3y> Jin dOpiicatian txptritni*: 

plHrjuIjLlurL-^ will iin*j i»uU lit,'l|itLi] 



MODEL 

e-»,ooo 




jnvjfe5 your requesr 

for l jituJagu ... ii you i h ■ ^ j Htimuh-i 
rrprrtcntfttivr will coa^r with you. 
Thi* tjnrjiK m-piibligauQa. l.'yt- die cou- 
pon or wrtcc- ui about your problem*. 



L;r T MB 1 irur* 



I RUN Nit /WiaNUIACtURkMO tO. 
Ui.cn I Ni-* torh. U. &. A. 



71 h|i IbK CiBiiPaini<d Air Cuiid-r*nn#f« frarft 

1 l« 10 hp. AfcP Ci?rMF r »'***M ' r B»B 2 4 Pn I 5> Kp 
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Meet Your 

"NoJ FREIGHT 
INFORMATION MAN 




Your Santa Fe Freight Representative 
knows the answers to your problems 



Your Sun en Fc freight repre- 
sentative is a professional 
"answer man," with ready 
access fo the collective infor- 
mal ion. knowledge and 
"know- how M of Santa Fe*s 
entire organisation of trans- 
portation special i-vcs. 



He is cither in your town, 
or has your town assigned to 
him. Either way, he is no fur* 
ther away than your telephone. 
Call on him freely for expect 

ad \ Ell un yi*ur thippm^ pruh* 
lemSu Kind out why it pays to 
ihip Suinu l e ait the way* 



I. H, RMckwtlU Grm*r*t F+tight TrmffU Mgr. 

Santa Fe— all the way 





IMAGINE anyone handling 25,000 
labor disputes That's the number 
that Harry Uvliler, the Impartial 
chairman of New York's dress in- 
dustry, has taken on in the past 15 
years, Today more cases are filed 
with his office than aJl the arbitra- 
tions in General Motors, Chrysler. 
Ford and U. S. Steel combined. In 
n. Makes Strikes Look Foolish , M 
IRWIN ROSS takes the wraps oft tttfal 
legendary arbiter. 

Ross, a newcomer to Nation's 
Business, started to write for 
magazines In 3940 when hp was a 
junior ait Harvard University. Fol- 
lowing graduation he had an edi- 
torial job in New York, then served 
in the Army null] tin- rnd nj "45 
He T sheen free lancing ever since, 

A SHORT while ago we received 
the following telegram: "Article 
enroute to you I'm enroute to small 
rem ote islan d pop- 
uliitKHl hy niHii who 
can't read/" The 
message was from 
DOROTHY KILGAL- 
LIN; the article 
she referred to is 
< k The Trouble 
With Men " You 
can judge whether 
Miss KLlEiallcn 
should proceed nr. thfit 1 1 .i : 

planned, 

And before we proceed further 
we'd like to say that Miss Kilgallen 
Is actually Mrs Richard Kotlmar 
and the mother of two children: 
that she really enjoys the company 
of men more than the company uf 
women; and that she \s sun? in- 
most none of the faults described 
in the article apply to her own 
husband. 

Miss Klly alien writes a Broad- 
way column for the New York 
Journal American and other news- 
papers throughout the country. 
She broadcasts a 45-mhiute "Mr. 
and Mrs/' program six days a week 
with her husband and does two 
television show* a week —NBC's 
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"Leave It To the Girls" and CBS's 
■What's My Line?" On top of all 
that she does occasional fiction 
and non Action pieces for maga- 
zinea* 

Miss Klii>allen explains her ca- 
pacity for work by saying she en- 
joys it — otherwise she couldn't do 
It And to help out, &be ha* a theory 
th;it you can accomplish a tfreat 
deal by doing two things at once 
So she listens to news broadcasts 
and disc jockeys while she bathes, 
pluys forHtui language phono- 
jLTi-.ph ri^r-urds while she dresses, 
and frequently has music on. 

FROM the shores of Lake Superior 
(Fort William. Canada) to the In- 
tersection of Umpawau&j Road and 
Peaceable siwi 
in West Redding, 
Conn. 4 roughly 
marks the life 
i ui srf RICHARD 
TAYLOR, Illustra- 
tor of the Kilgsl- 
len article. There's 
no telling where 
he might be living 
today had it not 
been for ti cartoon contest— circa 
1922 — In the country at his birth. 
Taylor claims U launched him on a 
"mad career/ 1 beginning with 
many years of near-starvation and 
ending up In Connecticut as a 
pampered brat of the U, S. pic- 
torial humor." 

In 193fl. Taylor picked up what 
was left of his belongings and 
cleared out of Toronto in favor of 
New York, Not being able to take 
the big city, he headed for the New 
England hills, where he has lived 
Jor some U years. Incidentally, he '& 
so sold on New En glanders- that he 
considers them "God's Chosen 
People" and never will for Hire his . " 
ancestors tor fighting against 
them. "'I come from a long line of 
Redcoats/' he points out. 

Taylor lives in what amounts to 
a lamasery, an ancient barn con- 
verted into a studio- honat; and 
seldom, if ever, ventures very far 
From U The world conies right up 
to his door upon which is prated a 
sign, Haying: '"Notice To All Casual 
Callers : I nm busy all the time. You 
have arrived at precisely the wron^ 
moment, as ueual. I* It asking too 
much that you telephone first for 
an appointment?" 

Of his own work, Taylor says: * L I 
nm constantly miscast. For some 
objure reason I am selected con- 
tinually to illustrate sophisticated 
New Yorkers in dinner jackets and 
evening gowns, on Park Avenue or 
in the night spots of Manhattan. 
1 never wear a dinner Jacket, dis- 
like Manhattan, and have only 



I bumped into the 
Florist and knocked 
over a contract - 




h& taught me to 

Say it with 
FIOWERS-By-MRE 

JI+1 wac fusl coming otii 1 1 f hi- --hfi*: 1 wits run- 
!ii Uw a train, W« H hn\h were •■' ! • ■■, Lip. 



1 iimlofiki'd by e-xpLuliJjD^ ilut I T J 
nii*i*f*iJ the early train, and wz* burin d 
In hr lute fur A- cliiTLuEntr& sdlr* ttteel m£. 

"Why don't joti wire fiWrr*?** ho a*ke d* 
^Tltrr'muretP Mrivr on (irne . . . and 
there's no more parcful way lu <flny l»f tt >* 



I did. .ili-l ill" ni-tiniwf ]\>\n\ tl. TiiLH^ht tjjo 
MMlelhing : E he nirest wat I" n«k for an nnl^r 
i» to ht St willi KLOWERS BY IVIItE. 



FLORISTS' TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 
Htndtuartut: Ditralt, Mithiflcm 



n.ou i as \hk in: it at 1 1 hi mu..\- iu u,w 

tin opening iiay**nn unnsv-riiari^M *rn +praa\ rwalm* a a "thank yo^'lnr ihe 
utJn * uh ahuw+l 4 nt imnnrw ocmivB ■ fm I tiu-*- jiI Innne i*hm luu'ir jh+hj- 

r'</» i-irn pfjrf /friM'rxi Tv nr/ivrifftnr- . , . frcim mivw/irxe , . . murr shun f.?/MW h'.l'Jt, 
and tr\trrfitrtti Mtmbn Shu^ at your ifn^i'f.' 



\-aiio\-s «i siiNjf ss Fm .t»h. Mm 
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THOUGHTS WHILE LUNCHING ALONE 



That «re w*r a* the Bkml 
Company wtli i*i thf m frack 
plcntii . . * wonder whin and if 
WCll ft* t the mesne \4 thC4 
u* . . . 




Hei|! to/c can get cosh for pasi 
dut- accounts through our 
AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
POLICY 1 — 

jo 



They've alwau* betn a good 
credit eMe. *tm... 

e 

a 

_ o 



Coo J thing -our Accounts 
Eflce^uable are guarantee tff oi| 
AMERICAN CEEprT INSURANCE 
* * * it"s kept us out of ftiankj 
□ jam w h^n our customer* 
couldn't paLj. F 





Qet I he facts an found credfc polkij - and AMERICAN 
CREDIT IM$Ul*4UCE - btf wHttng for this free booklet t 



<Al^mm «*7 . * „ cmibkcf you to get cm ill (pr pm 

due: aicuimLfi , , * imprmc* yuur err Jit itanJinj,' 
"'■I' !'"" ■ ftftd iiupplh^fii. Ah American Cnectit 
Insurance, policy can be tailored to rnfurc all, & 
tpedfii: J^mup rjr jiut nnc Account. Aiik llic American 
Credit utin.ee in your thy for our "Why Sift? 
Crrdiia Xcrd | , tot( , vtwjji 1 " ar writr- Auehjcax 
Cki iur Lspjvuvn v CotUAin nr \i\iy Yo«, I'Jern 
41, l ir,; N.it2ufliil l^nL mu h v. RdhiriKJrc 2, \M 




American \ 

o CnDir Iholmnitt 



GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECE1VAILI 



Of ¥ ICtJ IN JfttNCIPAl CttlES OF 

TH| UNltttJ STATES AND CANADA 




been In a night club once— which 
was more than enough/ 1 

And he hasn't been near the big 
dty In a* least four years, 

FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE the 

author of this month's short story, 
"Here'* How It fa, Kids." He was 
horn in Green- 
field. Maws., but 
mov^d to Bed- 
landa> Calif ,when 
he was five 
months old. Later 
his family moved 
to Port Angeles, 
Wash , where ht- 
was exposed to 
some of the best 
hunting and Ashing in the world 

But life wasn't all play. Fierce 
.qpent his su miners at many Jobs— 
lumbering in the Mr Umber coun- 
try, quarrying, longshorlng He 
learned the orange packing busi- 
ness In California, where he also 
worked in a mental hospital. 

Even tn ally he decided to take up 
law and bought a motorcycle to 
ride between cta-s&es at the Univer- 
sity of Washington and a Job 
downtown, Somehow Pierce wound 
up doing a piece for the Pacific 
Motorcyclist and caught, the writ- 
ing bug Since then he has sold 
mrjrf 1 t han 1 ,000 stories to the pulps 
and slicks He never finished Saw 
school, but he has used law In his 
yarns. 

Once a year Pierce teaches Ac- 
tion writing at the University of 
Washington. 

Some of his students are now 
his competitors. "Will I ever 
learn?" he wonder** "But it*s a 
thrill just the same," 

When not pounding at his type- 
writer, Pierce likes to flsh + hunt, 
watch ball games and crew races. 

THIS month's cover pa hi Mini Is hy 
GLEN FlEISCHMANM, who has been 
doin§ covers for ins for more than 
ii year His career 
started back In 
1029 when an ac- 
quaintance told 
him about a 
m friend who was 

1 week as a com- 
mercial 1 artist. 
FleUchmann Im- 
mediately en* 
rolled In mi art school, hoping 
eventually to make a living with- 
out working, f *It was the stupidest 
mbtfralculatlcm of my life," he re- 
caJl.v Kor i! v,\r- inn nun] sen y»ai> 
later that he was able to crack the 
big time with an assignment with 
the Saturday EveniJig Pout It's 
been pleasant sailing since then. 
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—WE'RE IB THE KIDST of -flation. 
WP In- for some* £>e- far others, 

Peaks and valleys. That's business 
outlook Tor the rest of 1951. 

* "ga THE UP SIDE there are— 

Direct defense (plus closely 
allied) producers whose capacities are 
f illed, even strained * 

There aren't many of these. Among them 
are shipyards, makers of aircraft 
engines (jet, piston types) , builders of 
electric generating equipment, a fow 
metals, chemicals, rubber. 

Adding pressure on the up side ©re 
industries expecting big armament 
orders, getting ready for them* 

Among these: Auto makers, tank pro- 
ducers, a ire ran builders- — who haven't 
yet reached existing plant capacity , 
won't this year. 

But altogether, defense expenditures 
will not reach an annual rate greater 
than 145,000. 000* 000 in 1951, except in 
all-out war* 

That's jump from $30,000,000,000 rate, 
midyear. 

Means last half average rate of about 
540.000*000, 000, 

In an economy in which groLjs national 
product Is expected to reach 5330,000,- 
000,000 by year's end* that is Only 
approximately 13 per cent in direct 
defense expenditures* 

Call it 20 per cent to include closely 
a 1 lied induct ries. 

Y,h;it nbout the other 80 per cent of 
the Economy? That's a 5265,000,000,000 
section* 

Some part of it will be carried along 
by war industries, meet Lug their needs, 
the needs and desires of war workers. 

But not all of it* You may expect val- 
leys in nondefense plants, areas* 

Even in Lirm twite nt production centers 
retail sales in recent months have been 
lower (in units) than a year ago* 

POSSIBILITY 0^ EXPANSION In defense 
\0 expenditures adds pressure on up 
5 ide • 

Civilian chiefs of Defense Department 
already have warned Congress they'll be 
in for more than the 560, 000 ,000, 000 
budgeted for the net riscnl year if 
Korean war runs on. 

Replacing a lost &-47 jet bomber cost 5 



53,47& f 000. Tag on a World War II 
»hs 3402,000. 

Mew Wtilker Bulldog tank costs $175*- 
000. Compares with 539,600 for light 
tank during last war* 

But there's another side to the higher 
cost story. Policy is to broaden base of 
production. That means ne* plants — but 
plants in some instances manned by 
skeleton forces* 

OWHEK YOU ARE thinking about this 
nation's ability to produce, look 
back at the record- 
In the post year this country has— 
Supplied the greatest consumer demand 
tr» its history. 

Sharply increased stockpiling rate. 
And at the same time increased inven- 
tories by 20 per cent. 

Not only inventor ies — but the capacity 
to produce them — overhang today's 
markets - 

Sharpen your sell ing , brother. Some 
people have forgotten ho** 



— , CONSUMERS NEVBB have | 
%0 more. But they buy les 

Because they're offered 
Availability has reversed 
chology from the fear that 
buying sprees — and rising 

There's growing feeling 
nation that U. S. can prod 
meet civilian demand along 
likely defense production 

Biggest unknown in that 
Without scares, emotional 
Is civilian demand* 



een offered 

Why* 
so much, 
consumer psy- 

brought on 
prices* 
across the 
uce enough to 
side any 
rate. 

possibility; 
upsurges, what 



SHORTAGES VANISH while goods are on 
the way. 

Note that biggest inventories in July 
are in lines that were short last fall. 

It was only few weeks ago that a gov- 
ernment spokesman pronounced nylon 
hosiery a morale builder, said steps 
would be taken to maintain supply* 

Now nylon hosiery makers chop prices 
to move overstocks. 

A 37 per cent cutback in third quarter 
automobile production still will offer 
retail market as many cars as it bought 
in year ago third quarter — when a war- 
scare buying rush was in full swing* 

How? Cutback means 1,200,000 units may 
be built. Compares *ith slightly less 
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than l t 900,000 in year-ago period* 

Add stocks now on dealers hands — about 
700,000 cars* — and the two periods show 
kip even. 

Big diff erencei There's little (if 
any) buying against scarcity now* So 37 
per cent cutback could offer more cars 
than market will absorb* 

How does your own line stack up with 
that possibility? 

Notes Market cutbacks In some other 
line may mean softening of materials 
squeeze in your line, 

/•MORE SOFT SPOTS will develop in next 

That* 5 finding of National Association 
of Purchasing Agents* survey committee- 

Market , price wariness shows up In 
manuf acturers* buying policies. 

There's pronounced shift toward very 
short-term buying in industrial 
materials* 

More than per cent are ordering on 
hand-to-mouth basis — 90-day commitments, 
or shorter* 

Purchasing agents* survey is on selec- 
tive basis, covers mare than 200 manu- 
facturers in different lines, different 
areas to show cross-section view of all 
manufacturing industry. 

'MIDYEAR OUTLOOKS cause President 4 5 
Vr economic advisers to scratch their 
statistic-packed heads. 

Year ago midyear report was due 
Shortly after outbreak of Korean war. 
Congress was talking about a ftlO.000*- 
000 f 000 armament outlay. 

The iid vicars saw it as o bigger prob- 
lain, came out right. 

This year they see rising defense out- 
lay, which is inflationary* 

And an inventory-demand relationship 
in consumer goods that isn't. 

Their report will come out mid-July, 
Then you eati scratch your head* 

/^POPULATION SHIFT— perhaps greatest 
\0 in nation* a history- — is in progress* 

Doesn't show up In government figures 
so far — but it does show up in business 
of intercity movers* 

One of the largest national organisa- 
tions of movers finds its household 
goods business rushing along 40 per cent 
greater than last ye&r- — biggest year 



ever — including World War II period. 
Here's the shift pattern — 
In northeastern area — *east of Pitts- 
burgh* north of Chesapeake Bay* three 
families are moving out to two moving 
in, 

Midwest — between Ult? Appalachians and 
the Rockies, ins and outs are even* 
South t two In to one out* 
West of the Bookies, two in to one 
out . 

Washington, D* C * same thing, 

j^k?IIG VOLUME of subcontractors* war 
%0t work comes in overflow from prime 
contractors* 

So far defense program isn't big 
enough to create much overflow* 

That's why you'll hear continuing com- 
plaint from smaller plants — to effect 
that they are being left out ( despite 
government poll ay to spread war work* 

Here's what smaller plant operators 
find when they check with prime contrac- 
tors with whom they worked during last 
war — 

Primes often use their orders to 
expand, train their own work forces, 
fill their own plants first* They plan 
quick expansion of output by switching 
part of production to subs* 

Note: Policy of broadening the base 
indicates coenpetrot ively fBW orders will 
reach overflow stage* 

FRESH HOMEY, fewer outlets for It. 
lZ0 will bring freer mortgage market by 
late fall. But at higher interest rates. 

Insurance companies put up about half 
the money for all U k S. dwelling mort- 
gages. 

Tighter credit policy on part of Gov- 
ernment caused them to stop selling 
U. 5. bonds to put the money in higher 
earning rate mortgages* 

Bond earnings at their present 3,6 per 
cent rate are more attractive than mort- 
gages at 4, or even 4!i per cent. 

Servicing a mortgage loan — bookkeep- 
ing, collecting, and such, costs about 
l^i per cent* And there's far greater 
risk than in governments . 

But premiums plus reinvestment funds 
pouring into insurance companies equal 
about half a billion a month. 

When existing commitments are met this 
inflow of funds will be seeking invest- 
ment — at the same time that housing 
starts are dropping off rapidly, 

/»^/LO0K TO VOUH LABOR supply — not at 
\f government policy — for indication of 
coming wage rates. 

Supply „ demand still set payroll 
costs* Industries under pressure to pro- 
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duce recognize that* seek higher pay 
Xevplii in view of existing, expected 
cosiipet ition for man power* 

Ford, General Motors. Packard went 
a 1 Dii(5 with unions to maintain automat ic 
increases that crocked ceiling. 

Hethlehem Steel* other shipbuilders 
joined with unions to g«l above- formula 
increases. 

Even Maritime Administration (federal 
agency) supported shipbuilders, argued 
on their behalf that higher pay was 
imperative to stop flow of shipyard 
workers to higher-paying jobs. 

In all these examples employers could 
have expected government support to hold 
down raises to combat inflation* 

Hut none took advantage of that. They 
followed traditional, practical policy 
based on fact that wage rates react much 
more sharply to demand, or lack of lt» 
than to government edict* 

OYOU WON 1 T KNOW final form of this 
year's tax bill until late Septem~ 
bar, possibly October* 

Hearings before Senate Finance Commit- 
tee will last through July, into August* 
Then Senate version of bill will be 
drafted, reported to main body around 
Sept. tm 

After floor debate , revision* passage, 
bill will go to Senate-House conference, 
Ironing out differences will take at 
least two weeks. Then bill goes back to 
each house for passage* 

Note: Summer recess, if it comes, will 
not delay tax bill. Committee that has 
it would remain in session* 

jjt' TAXES WILL CUT corporate profits 
\p this year* 

Particularly Lhose of fast growing 
companies t others with low earnings la 
1946-49 base period* Expansion sends 
these into top excess profits brackets 
quickly. 

Under existing tax law no corporation 
is taxed more than t$2 per cent of in:; 
net i 

Under proposed law ceiling would be 
raised to 70 per cent* That's a cut of 
21 per cent in remaining profit* 

Do corporations pay taxes from pro- 
fits* or regard them as a cost, pass 
them on? 

They can't this year* They're selling 
goods now on which they can't compute 
taxes — -the rale isn't set* 

TAKE A NEW LOOK at your outstanding 

Failures rise when prices; soften* 
Overextensions » narrowed margins cause 
some businesses to shut their doors* 
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Are your debtors operating in mort- 
gaged property? Have they paid their 
taxes? Remember, these are first claims, 
come ahead of others* 

If you have some questionable accounts 
you might check courthouse records for 
mortgages, other prior liens. 

DON * T EXPECT relaxed credit controls 
\f to bring sudden upswing in business* 

People use credit , along with cur- 
rent income and sjjvingii to acquire 
things when there was strong competition 
for goods. 

Now higher current income means less 
need for credit. And there's little 
competition for goods. 

It took three months for Regulation W 
to take its designed effect. Consumer 
credit rose through the end of last year 
before it turned downward* 

Note double effect of lowering con- 
sumer credit* Rising credit expands 
demand* Level credit sustains demand. 
But lowering credit diminishes it* 

jm£ "ADDRESS YOUR congressman as *HonoT- 
%jf able, 1 And da it frequently. 

So the A. F. L* advises; its members — 
with those two points at the top of the 
list. Others: 

Use organisation stationery. Don't 
mention politics. Don't threaten him. 

'BRIEFS: Net savings of U* S. people 
%0 — .relative to their disposable In- 
come — during first quarter dropped IB 
per cent under 1950 average* * . * Air 
Force completes agreement with private 
contractors for operation of nine pilot 
training schools, using World War II 
surplus bases* One requirement * quick 
expansibility- * , , Harvard study shows 
department lit ore profit after t:ixei: w 
3*8 cents per sales dollar last year. 
Specialty stores made Z.65 cents* * * ■ 
President Roosevelt told Congress in 
1943 that it was "not only logical but 
highly desirable* to take by taxation 
all of an individual's income above 
000 a year. Congress didn't go along — 
then. But under upcoming tax bill it 
would take a net taxable income of 
5330 P 000 to give a Single man the pur- 
chasing power the late Hr. Roosevelt 
suggested. * * . Overstocks, not Supreme 
Court decisions r bring price wars* 
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"Next slop Paris!" 

I DIDN'T really believe wc were 
going to Prance until, after our 
pi j* ne had hoisted itself into the air 
from the fleld at Sidney. Nova 
scotsa, the hostess came down the 
tUsJe to announce- +, Neat stop 
ParU!" Airplane travel \& at once 
the most wonderful mechanical 
thing in the world and the moat 
casual; the hostess wsus as matter- 
of-fact as thosish she had been 
saying, "Next stop South Norwaik" 
on my regular commuting run. 

We ate and dozed and woke and 
dozed some more and ate again, 
like passengers In a cross-country 
bus, and then, suddenly, there was 
France beneath us, the land look- 




ing combed, brushed and incon- 
ceivably neat, and In a few minutes 
we were trundling across th£ field 
at Orly toward new adventures. 

Our watches, if we had kept 
them on New York time, would 
have said nine o'clock but the Paris 
clocks, the slows ones, the fast 
onejs and the exact ones, had sLruck 
two, or were about to strike two. 
One's ideas of time git all clut- 
tered up when one makes a lontj 
trip by air; how can something 
happen simultaneously at nine 
o'clock and at two o'clock. 

Maybe* we d rua mud it 

I WONDER how many persons, 
making Journeys in faraway 
lands, remember them afterwards 
almost as dreams. I begin to think 
of our French vacation In that 
fashion I the night on Montmartre: 
the dinner at thft little restaurant 
on the Isle de la Cit&; the long 
swing by motorcar east and south 
and west and north; the moun- 
tains, plains, rivers, old castles* 



churches; the people by the road- 
sid*; the feeling; of old. old times 
still surviving in the present Did 
these things really happen to us? 
! think they did. I made notes as 
we went alone; » did my wife: and 
we still have them But perhaps It 
was two other people who drove so 
far In "Pudjtfe" through the lovely, 
dramatic land of France, 

Speaking tht\ Icingiuige 

THERE are a number of dlaiects ha 
France — Parisian p Norman* Breton, 
Provencal and others. We didn't 
sample all of them but we got the 
idea. The purest French is spoken 
at Tours or Grenoble— so the res I* 
dents of those cities say. When We 
were in France another dialect was 
added — the kind I spoke. ( The lady 
whnaccompfinir-d me hnd ;i Kr^neh 
of her own, too, and when my 
French failed — and often sooner — 
we called on her French.) I had 
lit Ue trouble in making myself un- 
derstood. At least so I thought. 
I don't really know, for my French 
often produced a flow of French 
French which completely sub- 
merged me. But I have found 
that the French equivalents of 
'Yes" and "I see" will go a long 
way; and a friendly smile never 
has to be translated. 

We didn't starve 

many pt-rMuis inning to France. In- 
cluding authors of travel books, 
like to tell about the good restau- 
rants they know. I thought it 
might be Interesting to And some 
bad ones. Once { I won't say where ) 
we thought we had succeeded , fur 
the omelet was mediocre, but the 
soup, cheese. coJT^ and dessert 
were eood and the lady who cooked 
and served the meal was charming. 
The worst difficulty we had, when 
we dropped In at roadside inns, was 
that the French wanted us to eat 
more than we had room for. A 
simple lunch might begin with 
liors d oeuvres T and these wouldn't 
be olives and little tilings curled up 
on bits ol toast or bread but sub- 
stantial slices of sausage or some- 
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ihkng- Then would come thi? ome- 
let or fish or hgth, then the main 
meat course, then cheese* fruit and 
tioffite. If we went ^straight through 
we would arise with our eyes 
slightly pinned; if we didn't our 
hosts would he surprised and sad- 
dened- I initfht mention on-? hos- 
pitable French home we visited! 
wHh a previous Intr induction. The 
hostess apologia**! because she had 
expected us several days earlier 
and she and her husband* she said, 
had eaten up all they had pre- 
pared for us, Then she brought on. 
In succession, at least six or seven 
courses, each one good, each one in 
generous servings. We went back 
in intr holf] full of good will and 
other things, but glad that the 
contlnentaJ break fust Is slim. 

The Riviera 

WE HAD a look at the* Riviera, 
which lacks sand but has plenty of 
scenery. It looked slightly familiar, 
and suddenly it struck me thai If 
there had been a few elderly gen- 
tlemen around talking Middle 
West and playuiL- bor^-shues it 
could have been Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

As to French cats 

I PROMISED Petunia, our feline 
pride and Joy, that I would bring 
hack a report on French cats. The 
facts, as I have explained them to 
her. are substantially as follows: 
French cats, as a whole, seem 
better adjusted than American 
rats, They fume in all colors, 
shapes and sizes, except green. 
They vary regionally. A Gascon cat 
pay.-, ni> attention whatever to any- 
thing or anybody It does not know; 
it seldom lives to a great age, 
Provencal cats lie down in the 
middle of busy roads and take It 
for granted the traffic will detour 
around them- It generally does. 
Basque cats are proud to the point 
□f haughtiness; this doesn't get 
them anywhere but they don't 
mind, because they don't want to 
ftet anywhere. Paris cats don't 
care — their motto is here today, 
£one tomorrow. Cats on the Riviera 
are snobs and won't eat anything 
but caviar. After hearing this re- 
port Petunia said ahc was perfectly 
contented to be who and where she 
was, Since she has aJways felt that 
way about herself I am afraid I 
wasted my time. 

Tin* slat I of lift? 

I NEVER saw so much bread as I 
did in France. Sometimes it seemed 
as though no Frenchman consid- 



ered himself well-dressed unless he 
had a yard or two of bread— in- 
variably unwrapped — under his \ 
urin. Wurkjr.^n rarrird it in their 
pockets; the middle classes tied It | 
to their bicycle* or (I think) to the ' 
bumpers of their automobiles: 
lit He boys and girls used It to snap 
the heads off daisies and other 
posies; I never saw an elderly per- 
son using it as a crutch, but I sus- 
pect some do. 

It's good bread, too. Dual It off, 
take a little soup, coffee or mild 
wine with it, and it really is the 
staff ol iLTe 

The perfect job 

I AM always looking for occupa- 
tions that seem to me easier and in 
other ways more fascinating than 
the one I actuaUy follow. Being 
night watchman in a Citndy store, 
for instance; or sitting on a French 
hillside down in the Basque coun- 
try tending sheep, looking at the 
view and playing on the flute; or— 
and this interested me whenever 
we saw anybody, so to speak, work- 
ing at it — being a lock tender on a 
French canal. Lock tenders live in 
the midst of pleasant, if not spec- 
tacular scenery, and once or twice 
a day r I judged, a boat comes along 
and they have a bit of conversation 
with the crew. But I couldn't get 
a Job on a canal, on account of 
being a foreigner. 

Relics of the past 

THERE are lots of ruins in F ranee 
—Roman ruins, such as the amphi- 
theaters al Nlmes and Aries, and 
even a few crumbling walls in the 
heart of Paris; castles centuries 
old, in various states of preserva- 
tion; medieval ruins, often pretty 
solid but lacking modern plumb- 
ing and electric lights People pay 
to see these ruins, and so there is 
no incentive to fix them up and 
modernize them. One ruin that is 
world-famous because of an old 
song Is the Bridge of Avignon, 
which extends part way across the 
river Khdne and then stops Su«:h 
a bridge _ one might say> is good for 
nothing, except to look at. 

An enterprising American city of 
the size of Avignon would complete 
it. hook it up with a parkway on the 
further bank and charge tolls. But 
Avignon doesn't. Avignon likes 
that bridge. 

We visited quite a number of the 
famous chateau* of the Loire, 
which arc not ruins at all and could I 
be lived in with a little more furni- 
ture and other amenities. But I 
wouldn't want to ket^p house in one. 
Think of the problem of dusting a I 
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1 house of 400 rwmi, which l* about 
i the slxe of one chateau we passed 
( by but did not visit. 

Fminj up Paris 

PARIS is celebrating its two thou- 
sandth anniversary this summer 
'. A person would think they would 
' have hud time to finish fUlng It up 
\ but this tr* not the case* any more 
than It Is with New York> which 1* 
something more than 300 years old, 
or Washington, which Is about 1&0 
years aid. The street* are still being 
improved, the same as they are 
here, and everybody »M — cor- 
rectly, I am mire— that It would be 
fine when the Improvements were 
completed, 

Anyhow, no Eicistilli* 

I TRY to be a Law-abiding citizen, 
at home and abroad, but when I am 
abroad I get worried for fear I shall 
break some Jaw I don't know about. 
In Prance one see* quite a few uni- 
forms — policemen oJ v :i r imi ■■ k.j i uU 
postmen, soldiers, porters and so 
on I never did learn to tell them 
apart and be certain which ones 
could arrest me and which 
couldn't. In addition, the traveler 
usually has to fill out a police 
questionnaire whenever he takes a 
lodging for the night Neither of us 
was arrested even once but there 
were moments when I Was glad tnP 
Bastille had been torn down —they 
couldn't put me In there , anyhow, 

Los I iintl Found 

AS WAYFARERS in France we 
were often last; we could not And 
r J i ■ ■ desired hotel, chateau* high- 
way or other point of interest, or, 
in some cases* we found something 
but did not quite know what It was. 
At such moments we found that 
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the French, as a nation, are almost 
passionately fond of answering 
que&Llons. The sternest traffic 
policeman would soften when we 
halted at his post, blocking traffic 
in all directions, and inquired, 
"Fur don. Monsieur, s'tl vous 
plait — When we made Inquiries 
of the general public a little group 
would sometimes collect, not al- 
ways in full agreement but unani- 
mously determined to be of assis- 



tance. It we were on foot an en- 
thusiastic and kindly volunteer 
wmild often no blocks out of his 
way to mafce sure thai we found 
thM lovelv old church or ihe frag- 
ment of Roman wall that we were 
seeltin^. Nobody who has even a 
few words of French or who under- 
stands Ht«n laiiRuaRe nwd sX&y lost 
In France: the population wont 
let lUm- 

(Mot all romance 

FRANCE is not nil romance It has 
,s;ome drab industrial towns and 
cities* the same as we do. But thai 
is the way of the world, here and 
there, at home and abro&d- 
Romance is fine, and Tm for It, but 
romance alone won't pay the bills 
— romance alone won't provide the 
from forts and luxuries w<; like t.ti 
have Chart res, Nlmes, Juan-les- 
Pins— these are wonderful, each in 
its own fashion, but In France as 
In New England we need Mill Vil- 
lajje, too. 

Weather note 

WE HAD some rainy weather and" 
some downright cold weather dur- 
ing our trip, and everybody con i - 
plained about It and said It was 
unuauaL Which proves that 
France, Florida and California 
have much In common. 

Plumbing and such 

I THINK plumbing always inter- 
ests an American traveler, berause 
he has been taught to judge civili- 
zations by hot and cold water and 
nil rhuL. One can make mistake 
by doing this. The Greeks of the 
Age of Pericles, for Instance, did 
not have plumbing ad we know it, 
whi'i'Ha- "h>- el deaden I Ronum? -.1 
the Empire had almost too much — 
Witness the great baths they left 
behind them However, it does 
seem Ut me that the French care 
more about plumbing than do the 
English and almost as mm;h as wt* 
do. In this respect tradition counts 
with them as in other things. Some 
French plumbing seemed to me to 
have been designed by Van ban 
(1*33-1707] and restored by Viol- 
let ~le- Due ( 1814-1370) 4 as were 
some of the old fortifications and 
monuments of France. But one ^an 
be comfortable in a modest French 
hotel— and the French can teaoh 
American hotel keepers ways tn 
which the management and help 
can take a real Interest in their 
quests. I still have in mind the 
picture of a husky young lady In 
the hilt town of Vezelay who car- 
ried our two heavy suitcases up two 
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fliRhts of stairs and was shocked 
beyond words when 1 instated on 
toting a small overnight airplane 
bag. And how smiling they were, 
every one uf them, and how proud 
of the food they served and the 
facilities they had to offer! 

Taking art seriously 

IN PRANCE an interest in the aru 
Is not regarded us unmanly. In two 
Instances I saw policemen intently 
—and critically — studying displays 
in art store windows. Policemen 1n 
this country don't do that. We went 
to one big exhibit in Paris, paying 
a si admission pri ce of cibout 15 
cents. It Wita a good show, too -Ho 
good that when clotting time ap- 
proached it took four guards to 
eject a citizen who hadn't quite 
finished his rounds and didn't want 




to go. I never saw anything Mke 
that in this country, either , though 
as time pusses and we begin to grow 
mellow we may come to It. 

France on two wheels 

ONE thing that amazed us 
throughout nearly every mile of 
more than 2,800 miles of motoring 
was the energy of the French 
bicyclist, which exceeds that of the 
British we saw and marveled at 
last year. A Frenchman on a wheel 
won't ride up the aide of a barn 
but I do believe It would take a 
pretty steep roof to make him get 
off. Usually he #acs at a tremen- 
dous speed— we paced some who 
were- doing 30 ntllea an hour 
and more on level ground. And out* 
side- of Grenoble, on a Sunday 
morning, we passed a brass bund 
on bicycles. It wasn't making 
music at the moment but from the 
way the youthful Ftr iirhrrn n i Hiid 
French girls) ride along hands Ln 
jMickets I think It could have U 
might have been hard to make 
thoae young musicians understand 
)u«t what we mean In this coun- 
try when we speak of getting on 
the baud wagon. 

Thi! trail of war 

WE CAME jiouth along the high- 
way by which the first Napoleon 
marched north in 1B15, when he 
hind tid from Elba and embarked on 
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Were JriaWry will find: 

1 . An available, unlimited sup- 
ply of Utah-Wyoming coaf in 
all co mm ere so I grades; bu- 
tane and propane gas. and 
fuel oils. 

2. Large deposits of ores, clay 
and various salts .. . plenti- 
ful lumber , . , agricultural 
products such OS wheat, 
sugar beets, potatoes* on- 
ion s, etc. 

3. Hydro- electric power at low 
rotes. 



SPOKANE 




4. Unexcelled roil transporta- 
tion as provided by Union 
Pacific. 

5. Excellent living conditions in 
an area famous for its recre- 
ational opportunities. 

6. Established, nationally- 
known concerns engaged in 
various industrial and com- 
mercial activities including 
food processing, mrtling, re- 
fining, building materials, and 
chemical production, and 
so on t 



turn 

IDAHO 1 



NAM* A POCAWLXO 



JENDLCTOW CALDWELL 

TWIN t ALLS 



SALl LAM| j 

CITY 



Unio-n Pacific Mill hat many rKoit* tlt*$ ovaitahlc in kh« IdoHo m*o T itvdui- 
MiqI ipocIi tuifabJc ■o Ihe pec^lict need* of tatrev* lyprnil mdvilry. 

Wh*1 i**kihfl ah i^efll plortf localtili for rrHjnufdcluriT*0 t pr&ccni«tj> pOtlf- 
ing. diilrtbytkvH-or e-thtf purpOHTfr— find owl obaul Idaho. 

5ytl*m wkJ*. Union Pacific L » hdyfttfial pi am oppct tunittei Jndud* Li ret In 
«l#wn. Stoltt- CAUfOtNJ*. COCOIAPO. IDAHO, KAritAS, MONTANA, 
NfllAS<A, I4l VAD A 4 al£GON. UTAH.. WASHINGTON nnd WfQMlWG. 

for detailed. co"ffrf*nt'0^ wWormofiofi ptaai* wfili. 
INDUSTRIAL PfiOPEHTIES DEFAHTMFNr 
UNION PACIFIC RAIVflOAQ, ROOM 154 
OMAHA 3, N£*S ASK A 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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WHICH STORE WOULD 
YOU PREFER — 



,F tJ>y WERE A SHOPPER? 

I.. !rvi.,„ " 'is* 






ONE, OF COURSE 



Everyone prclrn jti Attractive note And 
up-to-djtc mcTchancLisc. Tluti why liis- 
t^mcr* enter the vfmfc with a K*wn«f 
Frrjnir-it *ft*um ihcm tKa? * jntoiiaM 

Nut*- u tiir i imp rn it^rt mtHlctfuiir 
rr^ft ;«Un5-wf Hf for ifot Kj^ftcCf bixik, 
"Mow to Mt*deftu£t \Wr frirft Frimi" 
The Kjwncer Compiny, Dtp*. Nil- 7, 
t'tOS N". Front St,, NiJn. Mich. 
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Kawneer 

AfEhilbElulol MriltQl FfDdvLPl 

5lpri' Pr _ . n1 Mulnh nr»rl EnUonitii 
Alu rriinuTT* Re-! I Type Awn-ingi 
A. -j 'I'M i.'.t Fating Materials 




For SroJ-oi * EejfaurflfiJs * Sc hoofs * H&spitWi * Fvctmivs * HcMj * Off fee 6ujWrng* f 



A ICCTION o( itirt Reader i Dicjvit plan P. 

Theif tiiL^K iPTtn iMEtriKG t mmm 

ffdCHlNlf ihat DtilarralitDlr'f- faitiit 
■rirkfttiiUfrS, PrtWfl Iftlft 
ftriVitapfrl, prinl eideI- 
□■go indiEin still erivff^ 
ppvip CEJwnf and itatk 
Ffody f«i the fffcQilbag. 
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the campaign whkh ended at 
Waterloo, In this country 'Wash- 
ington slept here" lias become a 
legend ; along the Route Napoleon 
placards recall nut only where the 
Corsican step* but pretty nearly 
every spot where tie slopped long 
enough to sneeze. The Kl^ns of old 
wars and newer ones were every- 
where— a triumphal arch at 
Orange, built, by Julius Caesar In 
40 B.C. in honor oJ a victory of the 
Second Lemon over the Gauls, 
many humble and lovely me- 
morials bO martyrs of World War 
IT One inscription beside a lonely 
road above Folx touched our 
hearts: "Hero lies a .soldier of the 
United States Paul L. Swank Fell 
Ausjust 17. 1544. Burled here hy his 
own wish/' Paul awa nk steeps well, 
to the music of mountain winds 
and rustling waters. But one won- 
dered about him: who at home 
waited for him r and In vain? 

What one remembers 

r FIND myself eornini? back from 
trips abroad with a string of 
memories that follow each other 
but don't necessarily belong to- 
gether ... a group of children on 
Mont mart re having a Httle pnrade, 
with good little drummers to keep 
step to, then bein^ served coffee 
and cake In a small cafe, and sing- 
ing . . . sunset over the Seine from 
the Pont tteuf - . . the spires of an- 
cient churches and the towers of 
a modern transmission line In 
silhouette in the same countryside 
. , . the sweet and peaceful vine- 
yards of Burgundy . , . views of the 
snowy Alps from Qex and of the 
Pyrenees from Luehon . - . the 400- 
year- old bells of Annecy ringing at 
twilight ... a fountain at Aix-Les- 
Bains where the Emperor Gratian 
drank, and I ventured to drink, too 
4 * . the wild mountain scenery 
above Dlgne— who ever thinks of 
French scenery as wild? . , . don- 
keys aboirt its big as overgrown rats 
hauling biK loads r , B the utter 
peace of a centurJes-old Basque 
Country home, where we lunched 
on a soup and other things that 
legend said Henry IV used to like 
... the caves of Lascaux, In the 
Dor dog ne Valley, where great 
geniuses painted figures of ani- 
mals on the wails and ceiling* at 
least 20.000 years ago . . . the 
spires of Chart res Cathedral seen 
over ^ireeti slopes miles and miles 
away ... ail this and much more. 
But it waa good, just the same, to 
see the sicyline of Manhattan as 
we came In for a landing . . 13 
hours from Shannon ! There isn't — 
there really Isn't — any place like 
home. 
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The State of the Nation 

A 



lit Hurl* > 



CENTURY and three- 
quarters is no great 
span of time, as history mea- 
sures the life of nations The 
story of Athens, as an inde- 
pendent city-state, can be 
said to cover some 500 years 
About 1 .000 years elapsed be* 
tween the founding and the 
final sack of Rome The 
United States, by these stan- 
dards, la still a young country 

Nevertheless Ihe one hundred and seventy- 
fifth sin ni versa ry of tha Dec lara lion of Indepen- 
dence provides a convenient milestone at which 
to pause and consider the path we are traveling. 
On July 4 171 i\. only its dLr-vljnn had hwn iuiv 
shadow* tl Tin J'- was cilj Lk'Ulli d sui vey and mu-sl 
of the Wilderness still had to be subdued On July 
4, 105 1, the engineering U all accomplished; 
movement is swift and science has removed mosl 
of the physical obstacles Why, then. is there ttili 
such apprehension about the road ahead? 

If progress remains uncertain. In spite of the 
removal of outward impediments, one must con- 
clude that difficulties or an inward kind Imv^ been 
augmented. And all too abundant evidence cotv 
fir ma the belief that many of these difficulties, 
which are &> worrying today, are of our own mak- 
ing Indeed, they seem to spring fn>m the very 
ease and comfort of modern American life. There 
is a surfeit In mere material acquisition. After a 
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point it seems to deaden individual self-con- 
fidence. 

A letter is extant, written by Thomas Jefferson 
the year before he died, in which the principal 
author of the Declaration explains the thought 
behind the ringing phrases to which all of us may 
today appropriately turn for a renewal of inspira- 
tion J "It was intended," said Jefferson, "to be an 

expression of the American mind All its 

authority resLs on the harmonizing sentiments cil 
the day." 



One prcat distinction, and not for the better, 
separates the 3.000.000 Americans of 1776, and 
the 150 ,000,000 of us who rejoice in that national 
classification today There was. 175 years ago, a 
common purpose that could be expressed in a 
simple statement There were "harmonizing 
sentiments" that couJd unite nut merely the 13 
separate colonies, but also all their leaders. In a 
common cause 

That cause was freedom— nut Ihta or that free- 
dom, not four or 50 separate and jangling frac- 
tion* of freedom, but the essential, Indivisible 
thing lUrif Here is one change that lias com* 
with the intervening years Americans once 
demanded freedom as a condition In which the 
individual may fulfill his whole potential Lately 
an American President took the lead in fragment- 
hung freedom into absurdity M Freedom from 
fear" means nothing, because by its very nature 

1? 
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freedom must be for some- 
thing. What Mr. Roosevelt 
meant was security from 
fear. And when security 
and freedom can be eon- 
fused, arid made synony- 
mous, it means that our 
national purpose is no 
longer clear. 

The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserted: "that 
these United Colonies are, 
and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent 
States r The order of the 
words is important Free- 
dom, not political indepen- 
dence, was the primary goal, Severance ol the 
tie with Britain was not an end In Itself r but 
merely the means to an end which, it was hoped, 
would be unending. For nothing permanent is 
gained it the condition of freedom is first achieved 
and then surrendered, It must endure* if men 
are to use ft far something. 



The Founding Fathers used the freedom that 
they won — and used it loss for themselves than 
lor 'posterity," of whom they were continually 
solicitous. Perhaps this is a good time to recall 
that we are the posterity for whose benefit the 
Constitution was written, and lor whose guidance 
George Washington prepared his memorable 
Farewell Address. We have been fortunate be- 
cause these forebears worked for us. But Ihi-re 
will be further posterity, when we have gone. Its 
forerunners lately have been pouring from the 
gates of our schools and colleges as this year's 
crop of graduates. Those girls and youths are our 
immediate posterity. What have we prepared for 
them? 

We are inclined to put our faith in weapons, 
rather than in ourselves, primarily because we 
have confused freedom and security. Instead of 
being identical* or even akin, these two condi- 
tions are actually poles apart. Freedom implies 
adventuring, both physical and tnenLaL But the 
adventurous arc for that reason at least indiffer- 
ent to, and often contemptuous of, security. Their 
goal may be wealth, or fame 1 insight or know- 
ledge, fun or frolic — but never mere security, 
That te what society provides for the incompetent 
— the very young, the aged t the sick, the criminal, 
the mentally infirm The word "asylum" we may 
remember, means '"security/' which can be 
achieved only by sacrificing freedom 

A free people, it follows, will ever be dubious of 
man- made law. the spreading area of which must 
contract freedom even when the security it seeks 
to bring is real And that Tact prompted Jefferson, 
the father of the Declaration, to write tn his Com- 



monplace Book the old Roman epigram : "Pluri- 
mae leges, pessima Republica" '—"the more taws, 
the worst' the Republic M 

That is what the Romans found when they 
vainly endeavored to offset internal corruption by 
external conquest. The Roman Republic fell In 
spite of numberless statutes designed to control 
prices, provide public employment, supply meal 
tickets, develop backward areas and in general 
provide both "bread and circuses" for everyone. 
Then, when the Senate refused to add ever more 
laws, it was denounced by power-drunk emperors 
as "do-nothing. * Finally the whole top-heavy 
imperial structure collapsed, under pressure from 
barbarians who had no laws, and no interest 
whatsoever in social security. 

The men who founded the United States knew 
history, and had acquired political wisdom from 
its lessons. They regarded *'the pursuit of happi- 
ness" as an "unalienable right," and said so in the 
Declaration of Independence. But Jefferson and 
his colleagues were also well aware that "whoso 
tiusteth in the Lord, happy is he/ 1 So care was 
taken to establish a government under which 
men should be free to seek happiness in a more 
fruitful way than by reliance on the edicts of an 
earthly ruler. With that high objective a mere 
handful of Ana eric an s, 175 years ago* decided < s to 
assume among the powers of the earth, the sep- 
;i:ati and *-qu;sl Malion to which the Laws ol 
Nature and of Nature s God entitle them," 



Because of the faith of these great men and the 
tremendous release of individual energy that it 
encouraged, the United States, In the course of a 
scant h&lf-dDEen generations, has become the 
greatest of earthly powers. Yet we must admit 
thai Americans, on the whole, are today scarcely 
a happy people. Indeed we seem more fearful, 
more anxious, less certain of the value of our 
institutions, than those who built them for pos- 
terity in the face of overwhelming odds, with 
virtually no resources other than spiritual 

It is of course appropriate, on July 4, to make 
whoopee, to forget the job, to dedicate the day we 
celebrate to the pursuit of happiness, But we 
must remember that pursuit is not of itself 
achievement. That which is hunted often escapes, 
and generally so if there is frenzy in the quest. 

To reread the Declaration of Independence now 
is to discover an assurance and a certainty that 
are wholly lacking in the countless well publicized 
pronouncements of our present political leaders, 
There is a reason for that difference In 1776 
Americans spurned British legislation in order to 
place their °flrm reliance on the protection of a 
Divine Providence " There can be no such firm 
reliance on the protection frantically attempted 
by a multiplicity of self-defeating man-made laws 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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WAS GRANDPA CORNY ? 



When I was young, grandpa was so embanking,.. 

If Anyone qucslioncd hi * pel brands, he'd takff it at a 
personal insult 

Oner, when an old crony made mi me burring remarks 
about £!r 4 indpji'h favorite brand ot pipe Uikicto. he 
rehired to speak to the man foe two year* 

BlU he ww most embarrassing about that ear oi his. 
He'd Kuiqhi if kick in I VI**.. and trom lhat day on. be 
wk mil Lredit Inr everything about it. 

Whenever he saw a not In: i u.n ui iiv *.imc m.iVe. 
he'd go up to (he owner Tike ihe fellow was* a long-lost 
hrolher Hcd Milton- hole perfect strangers, ami 
practically kiss cm' 

To a unall htiy it wan agony . „ , could anything be rornitrr? 

As ] grew older, I began to %ee that having brand 
names you could look lor and tru\i m wasn't a bad idea at ihat. 



Whm&vGf you boy — 

demand the brand you wortf 



Maybe ft ts "corny H+ to think o. familiar brands 
as old friends . . . 

But [\\ ktmnl [n know e-xaedv what you're in/rimy h's 
rca*surift£ to realixc thai most m.-mufotfurar* of 

br.nKl iijTiie proUiMs spend luont-V lor imearch and oiulity 
control to make (heir brands live up lo their mutic 

Thcv know the hc%i way to rnakr money ft to 
make frirnttft 

Every day thousands of these brands are fiercely 
efttnpeting for your Iriendship . Irvine to eivc you mot* 
ami niorr vttfttr itrtii qmttify 

If value, and better products and luetic? living are 
"com." let's have more ol it. 

A* ym study (he ads in Muse page*, reniembfi - hi and 
names are names of friend* you can count on* 
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"AMD THIS MEANS A LEFT TURN, DOESN'T If?" 



j 



[T sure dow, Tommy, If grown up driver* knew rheir 
signal* and "fujrl of the raid' as well as you do, there" d 
trruiniy be a lot fewer accidents!" 

fclcciuse djivmg a car js a serious responsibility, you'll 
warn co review rhc "do'i And don 1 is" of *»fc driving C*+ 
QptrxJr Uith jwr frirwJ, if* TMjfit Qffiw, Heed ppftd 
it^m* hind and mechanical «agita.U. Drive t>nly ar teasnn- 
jhjr tpeed*, nlower after dirk Keep in your own lane. 
Don't insisE on "right of way." Pass only when you have 
tk-.tr vision ahead. Don't mix drinking with driving. Stay 
weJJ behind die vehicle in front of you. Have your car in- 



spected regularly and keep n jo top mechmkal condition- 
And last but nor le-ast, carry j.ftqMjtt jhftmittrik insurant* 
with a sound, national I y known organization sulIs as Hard* 
ware Mutual* I 

Your friendly Hardware MuruaJs representative is ready 
m give you pror>^inn.i[ insurance service. He wiii recom- 
mend adequate coverage and point out the many benefits 
you'll enjoy under Hardware Mutual* jWdfcj rWI tfik* pntit}* 
Thert'i no obligation. Simply (r&on< Wt.-tew Umm h Nntokr 
and oik for Gptr*tt&r 25, who will give yon the nam* .mil 
addxess of your nea-rtti Hardware MuruaJs lepresentative, 



Hardware Mutuals 

■»*■*. w fit J#* 

Stevens Point. Wisconsin * Offices Const to Const 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY ■ HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FJRK INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Washington Scenes 



HE drums are beginning 
to roll for one war that s 
unavoidable — next years 
struggle for the White House 
and Congress 
All signs point to a rough 
I Tfcrf^^^ afld bitter campaign. Having 
L^f^ I lust in "4S with a candidate 
iw M who preached "unity/ 1 the 
mm* t + FoJbH Republicans are In a mood 
this time to hit the Democrats 
with the kitchen sink, They like the prescription 
for victory laid down by Sen Jim Dufi ol Penn- 
sylvania : ""Gave cm hell, and we" II have the whole 
works In '52," 

It Ls now 20 years since James A. Farley took to 
the road as a traveling Elk to line up delegates 
for Franklin D Roosevelt That's a long time in 
any field of endeavor: in big-time politics, it's 
an eternity. Consequently, one can appreciate 
the fervor of Republicans when they say. 'TThls 
is one we've gfsi to win." 

The skirmishing already in progress, with its 
name-calling and its cries of 1 'smear . M is a little 
frightening to some onlookers. They feel that it 
puts the United States in a bad light at a time 
when it stands as the guardian of western civili- 
nation Wouldn't it be possible, they ask, to get 
away from county seat politics and conduct a 
high-level campaign in keeping with our role as 
the No. 1 nation of the world? 



Conceivably, "52 might just happen to b£ one 
of those years when a dignified campaign would 
pay off. It would depend on the mood of the 
voters Our political history contains several 
instances where a candidate has waged a success- 
ful campaign from his front porch, white the loser 
was barnstorming furiously in a vain effort to 
win the people over to his side. But there also 
have been times— and the one three years ago 
still is fresh in memory — when it was the fiery, 
hard-hitting candidate who Landed in the White 
House It Is a hard thing to figure out in advance, 
this question of political strategy, but American 
tradition seems to favor the slam-bang type of 
campaign. 

Big Jim Farley, in his book "Behind the Bal- 
lots." had this to say about the hazards of politi- 
cal planning; 

"There is no game In the world as uncertain as 
[Hihtics. The job of judging hnw the public wiU 
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react is almost incredibly difficult. There is no 
sure road to success, and there are no hard and 
fast rules. ... It Is easy to offend the public by 
being too cocky, by being too upstage, by talking 
too much T by talking too little, by failing to grajqj 
how popular sentiment is shifting 

Farley, as the Washington political writers wiU 
testify, was a clean fighter. It Is a matter of 
MOOJ'd. Imwevpr, thai Uj-.- way Wt$ cleared fnr 
FDR's first victory by one of the worst smear cam 
paigns in the annals of the country, the target „ 
of course, being President Herbert Hoover, 

But politics in the United States never has 
been a game for the thin-skinned or the faint- 
hearted. Not even our most revered leaders have 
escaped the malignancy of partisan warfare. 

George Washington, although the unanimous 
choice of the electors for two terms as President, 
had all manner of epithets heaped on him— 
tyrant, angloinaniac, monarchist, impaste r and 
hyena. The great patriot complained that he had 
heard himself assailed M in such exaggerated and 
indecertt terms as could scarcely be applied to a 
Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a com 
mon pickpocket.'" 

Abraham Lincoln was called, among other 
things, a "baboon." The epithet was applied to 
him by Gen George S, McClellan, whom the 
Emancipator fired and whom he defeated In the 
presidential race of 18Q4. 

Those who worry today about the tactics of Sen 
Joe McCarthy, the furore over Gen Douglas Miw- 
Arthur or the savage criticism of Secretary Acht - 
son would find plenty of parallels in our early his- 
tory. The only difference, they w r ould discover, Is 
that the language of abuse seems to have tost some 
of its robust character 



The harsh things hemp 
said about Aeheson don't 
compare with the criticism 
of Jnhn Jay, whn helped 
negotiate the peace trealy 
with England In 1783 

Cried out one orator: 

■ 'Damn John J ay Dam n 
everyone who won't damn 
John Jay Damn everyone 
who won't put lights in his 
window and sit up all ni^ht 
damning John Jay." 

The reading of American 
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history has no more avid 
devotee than President 
Truman. It fias been his 
favorite subject since boy- 
hood. 

For a time, back in the 
winter months, he seemed 
to take comfort In It, espe- 
cially that part of it deal- 
ing with the up& and dawns 
of his predecessors. 

J "Nobody has been as 
bitterly attacked as old 
Jackson was," Mr. Truman 
said in January "He didn't 
care — and neither do I." 
But he did care, and now 
he is showing just how much. Hp has been hitting 
back at his political foes, accusing them of "petty 
politics/ 1 '"misrepresentation/' and "character 
assassination '' He has told intimates that he U 
going to keep hammering at his critics all sumiNM 
if they persist in their tactlcs. 

Some observers here have changed their minds 
about Mr Truman in connection with 1 52. They 
suspect now that he is a candidate for re-election. 
It lis not anything he has said exactly that has 
given them that impression; rather it is his gen- 
eral demeanor, which they liken to that of a 
gamecock, 

They may be right, but it is possible that thry 
are attaching too much importance to his com- 
bative attitude The fact is, Mr. Truman is 
naturally buoyant and cocky (or, as he would pre- 
fer ^"confident")* 

A whistle-stop tour by Mr. Truman would not 
necessarily point to another try for the presi- 
dency Whether he runs or not, he will be an &sue 
in*'52; or, at least, his record will be an Issue. If 
defeat comes to his party* it will be interpreted as 
a repudiation of that record, no matter who heads 
the Democratic ticket. That thought alone 
would justify efforts on his part to win support 
for his policies now, well in advance of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention next July. 

About one thing there is hardly any argument: 
Mr/Truman can have the nomination for another 
race if wants it. He and Bill Boyle and his 
other lieutenants will have absolute control of the 
Chicago convention. This also means that, in the 
event Mr r Truman decides not to run, he will be 
able to dictate the nomination of another. 



In the Republican Party, the picture is much 
more confused. 

Senator Taft, as of today, is unquestionably the 
strongest aspirant for the G OP. nomination. 
However, he still is bedeviled by talk within his 
own parly that he can't be elected. Taft's gup- 
porters thought that he had exploded this idea 
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with his massive victory in Ohio last year, but 
they discovered recently at Tulsa that such was 
not the case. 

At the meeting of tht- Republican National 
Committee down there, the Taft-can t -be-clecled 
talk came from men who, almost in the same 
breath, praised him as a great American and the* 
real leader of the GOP, In the view of the Taft 
people, this was not only strange; it was non- 
sens scal. 

The only other man who seems to command 
strong support in the Republican Party Lfi Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

"Well/' say the Taft backers, ,L but can ypu get 
Ike? Will he run?" 

Ike's admirers have to admit that they don't 
know. They also have to admit that they can't 
1 say for sure whether he is a Republican or a 
Democrat, 



To judge from the Gallup Poll. General Eisen- 
hower is Just as popular with Democratic voters 
as with Republican voters. The situation is. in 
many ways, reminiscent of 1948. but with one 
Important difference. 

In *4&> the Democratic politicians who were try- 
ing to draft General Ike were part of a "dump 
Truman" movement, Their argument was that 
Mi Tiuman couldn t win. This time some of the 
most responsible men in the Democrat ir Parly 
are beating the drums for ike, although explain- 
ing in the meantime that they are for Mr, Tru- 
maji "if he wants it." 

Ike was asked in advance of the 48 campaign 
why he didn't emulate Gen. William Tccumseh 
Sherman and say in effect that he would not 
accept if nominated. 

Ike's answer was that it would be presumptuous 
for him to make such a statement He pointed 
out that nobody was in a position, or had the 
authority, to offer him a presidential nomination- 

That argument no longer seems valid. Presi- 
dent Truman almost certainly will have the power 
to ofier Ike the nomination in ? 52. Whether he 
actually will offer it to him is something else — 
something that, at this stage, belongs in the cate- 
gory oi wild blue yonder speculation. 

The Republicans, for the time being, find it 
more satisfying to talk about issues, and let the 
business of candidates ride for a while * As Repre- 
sentative Charles Ralleck of Indiana told the 
O.O.P, in Tulsa. yi Why, folks, we've got issues run- 
ning out of our ears! " These issues sometimes arc 
summarized by Republican orators in a phrase— 
"the mess." 

They think that there is an excellent chance 
that in 52 the voters will give them a chance to 
clean it up This time, however, you don't hear 
anybody saying "it's in the bag/ 1 

—EDWARD T FOLLJARD 
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never mind — somebody loves you 

Shuck si Should have let go Waiter 

ftolaa. when you gei o*er she ihock r remind ui To lei) you what o 
Pint rate citizen you are. 

Moil of the rhino* you have a habit of holding on lo work out pretiy 
well. Thot't how you buMl /our buimeii, goi ahead in your job, 
modp a borne, put your kidi through Khool . t 

ThenS how you and 749,999 alKec Nation'* Buiifie«nien, hove 
blcrttomed Into tho greatfttl jingle bujine** morkel in America 

And we're not iKe only people who know it, 

Run through the adverlitmg lr> ihii iiiue. See those leading 

American businesses invuranct. railroad** office machine!, 

truckf . . . 

They know It At $3,300 a ihof, ihh iiiue is their 71 -gun solute lo 
your buying poweM 

And the belt advert iliftg logic we can ihink of wh«n you're gelling 
let la do »me telling on your own to businessmen 

Nation's Buiineftt, Waihingion, D C - ■ your town . . . and 16750 
other citw* and town* all ow the U.S-A. 
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'/j lon 4Vi-feot f>kk-irO— ^-t«i <*nd Lion fi-fugt pitfi upi ore alio nvoitabl* 



Save money on gas with a Studebaker truck! 



LOOK how dcsin-lirjcd and trim a Studchiiker 
* truck is! Thar modern design could mean a 
lot to you in extra proline iink^c. 

There's no power- wasting excess of d ead 
weight any where in a Siudehuker truck— even in 
the rugged under strut fun:. 

Be realistic in your truck buying this year, Go 
in for $ure gas-saving the way hundreds of thou- 
sands of Studebaker truck owners art iloing. 
(jet your share of the day-in and day-out relia- 
bility for which Studebaker trucks arc famous. 



Keep servicing hills Low. Cash in on the htgh- 
eflkiency performance of a marvel ou sly smooth 
and Lompc-ieril Sludehaker-hu i 1 1 friitk engine. 

Stop in at the jtho wroom of a Studebaker dealer 
ih*. very first opportunity you have. Ask for 
explicit fact-afid^fiporc proof of Studebaker truck 
economy in your kind of hauling. 

Studebaker trucks 

Noted for taw* ait operation 



T>i 1'iirH \irr j d.I nl k»r np*« 




Evmtf t*Mf»«1 ft* ih« d-ivpr - 13 i£' 

visibility CUb. Bmlr-ifl windro 
wirif*. Fool-riperit«ii floor vi-nti 
Lulati Wjd* Mat *ti\h (infiCr-U^ 

oxitrai-Adi^hTo'Ait irufthson. Some 
EtMHirls tiaitt- at tutting pott rhift 



Uw U-Q-Qp! EficEiiTifd t«P#ly flapi'l 

DiiiOfil pr? mcluJ I j lift J — rwin| W&dt 
rin flnTnm#tir "iioUi ■npm" tir^* — 
ttiy tE?ureif cfotrd ort ratpry 
laCehrp C#b Mfjhi nprrni r* nn door 
« hunt! awiich 3ie raM iHMhwi; 



Eika ihranfl K-m*mb«t fravnr gives 

vjIJJ Bupporf fi> Uir front mount* 
o4 The tnninf — r run force* the wftck 
fiirvh-nrd itrueture You jet Uttt pro- 
ttctbn in all Studcbakrr Irurkt 
WhALrtrtf th«tr tLrt Ot wlitdba&r 



Evriy To par Wand mDnouvif 1 Unique 
Studebaker variable J-jiIhi ilvering 
build i rjtrs IrvfTag;* ttuil every 
Ltrivrr wrL-cune*. biLTUtig eh* a lE t-n- 
m£ linkage tends tiff -'kirk-bock, 1 ' 
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Uncle 



Sam's 



NEXT BITE 

By GEORGE CLIN E SMITH 

THE coming 18 months will be the 
toughest on civilian life of any time 
since the war. Here's the reason 
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The thy* «f faking 
tiling fur ursmlril 
nrr "tuw iillil H Mil 
thrill lllr i'ii*X life 



lJULY 1, 1951, win be remembered as the long- 
expetrted turning {mint the con version from a 
buyer's market to the 'Don't you know there's a 
war on?" stage, 

Though we have had a defense economy for more 
than a year, the effects of our '\short of war" pro- 
sram arc Just beginning lo be felt. The pinch is. yet 
to come, In fact, last April when television prices 
began to sag and cars were sttiU Bowing off the 
.iSM-Mibly Jim' ii u. .Neatly stream, there were Ujum- 
who wondered Whether it would be so bad after all. 

But most of us have realized aJl along Hint Unde 
Sam's lengthen ins shadow over the national eeoti- 
□my brings with it the promise of disturbance and 
dislocation of our normal Jives. We've been In the 
lull before the utorm Nnw n ';- l ime to head for the 
cyclone cellar. 

The home front, future means different worries to 
different people. Ten men and women, interviewed 
to fhid out whether they saw the clouds on the hori- 
zon, bemoaned the certainty of higher taxes and 
higher prices. Some of them looked beyond their 
pocketbooks, however. 

A housewife said: "Just when I get us*d to de- 
pending on aluminum foil in the kitchen, they lake 
It away from me. I'd rather not have known about 
it in the first place." 

A government worker: M No more Saturdays off." 

An appliance dealer: "In the last war, I had to 
close up, because I couldn't get anything to sell I 
wish somebody would tell me whether I'll be able 
to get radios and washing machines next year." 

A filling statiun operator: "Will we have gasoline 
rationing again? 1 ' 

Another housewife: 'My husband is a veteran, 
but he stayed In the reserve. He thinks thry'n- 
going to call him." 

A stenographer: 'Remember how crowded the 
buses were last time?" 

It's obvious that mobilisation means a loi of wor- 
ries, bte and little, fur the ordinary people at home. 

Most of the economic disruptions we face it row 
directly out of the hutje increase in government out* 
lays scheduled for fiscal '52 beginning this July 1 — 
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$7*3,000.000,(300 as against somewhat less than $50.- 
000,000,000 in fiscal '5L 

When Government spends, it buys kckxI-s and 
services. In other words, it spends real coal and 
steel and other material*, real man* hours Of work, 
and the capacity of real tools and factories which 
co to produce these goods and .services In the desired 
amount?. 

The monvy that's .spent is like the oil in your car. 
It helps the machinery turn over more smoothly, 
but it doesn't, make the car move. The fuel for our 
production machine is not money, but work and 
tools and raw mute rials. 

The United States* has plenty of that sort of fuel. 
The trouble Is that we were using Just about all wc 
had for our booming civilian production when ihe 
Korean war broke out- There wasn't much slack in 
the economy. Nearly everybody was working, and 
most of the factories were goin^ full blast. 

Now come* the Government's tremendous de- 
fense program. Where are we going to pet the men 
and materials and factories to carry it our ' 

Well, we can try to increase our productive cjipa- 
city. We can s,pa mote workers by recruiting them 
from among people who aren't in the labor force 
today— housewives t retired workers and younger 
people, for example 

We can have our workers put in longer hours. 
We can build new facilities. 

But for the next few years, none of these things 
will be enough. The new workers will have to be 
trained, and many of them won't be up to present 
standard* of efficiency. Overtime work is generally 
les* productive than .straight-time work 

And getting new tools and factories Is a slow 
process. Look at steel, which goes Into almost all 
civilian and defense production. The Government s 
take this fall is going to be running at 50 per cent 
or more of the total steel output 

flight now, we can make about 1 Q5.Q00.00Q tons of 
steel :i year. Defense Motallizer Charles E. Wilson 
says that this capacity can be increased by 12.000,- 
gqo tons by early 1953, 18 months away. That 
13,000,000 tons won't go far toward replacing the 
60,000,0(30 or so tons that will be taken aw;sy from 
the civilian economy each year for defense. 

Worse stllK it takes steel to make steel — about a 
quarter ton of present steeJ for every ton of future 
Ate el capacity. On top of that, as Wilson points out, 
the new capacity can't operate without more steel 
freight cars and ships to carry the extra coat and 
ore. A3 1 nf which means a bigger bite out of the steel 
we make today, so we can make more In the future, 

BulLDlNG op our capacity to produce takes time. 
But the defense program can't wait 

So there's no doubt about It — there's going to be 
a big bite out of the civilian economy as the Gov- 
ernment begins spending more of the man-hours 
and materials that have been operating the civil- 
ian economy. 

Rut, you say* the Korean war has been going on 
for a year* and this bite hasn't been as big as 
expected. Maybe it isn't going to be 50 bad after all. 

The answer to that fa simple. During the past 
year, we've been doing more- thinkinu a] id kiikun: 
than producing. Designs have been made, and 
orders placed, but few things have been made 

Tlie Army estimates that abr.nr four years pass 
between the time that an acceptable heavy tank h 
designed and the time that numbers of these tanks 
begin to roll ofT the assembly line 



Aircraft and ships take as long, or even longer. 

In the interim, pilot modeb have to be made and 
tested, factories converted, machines built, and 
workers trained. The steel, aluminum, copper and 
aihcj materia r.h*r m.» mtn rhasp Thmu* h^m to 
move slowly, but all of a sudden, there's a pinch 
on the civilian supply. 

The electrical and electronic business begins to 
feel the effects gradually. Conversion Isn't too much 
of a problem here, and these industries go on pro- 
ducing for civilians until, suddenly, the tanks and 
planes and ships begin needing radio and radar and 
smail electric motors. Then, overnight, It tsn t so 
easy to get tele vision sets and washing machines. 

We already feel part of the pinch; and we expect 
the rest. Inflation ts already with us T and rising 
prices next year are certain. 

INFLATION k simple to explain: More and more 
money in consumers 1 pockets, bidding more and 
more fiercely for less and less goods. As prices are 
bid up, each chunk of money buys less. Ths^ is a 
natural phenomenon, as unrepealable as the tow 
of gravity. 

Why will the public have more money to spend? 
First, because we will have more people earning 
money Longer hours will be worked, with extra 
pay for overtime. Workers will be upgraded into 
higher-paying Jobs. Labor in general will get pay 
hikes. Almost nobody in Washington believes that 
wage stabilisation will be a smashing success. 

This extra money bidding tor the smaller supply 
of civil ian goods: that Is inflationary pressure. 
Direct controls over prices can t take ofT the pres- 
sure, any more than steam pressure in a boiler can 
be reduced by tying down the safety valve 

There are two ways to relieve the pressure, and 
both of them will be tried Both will affect your 
way of living for some time to come. 

First, we will try to increase our total of hoik 
defense and civilian production, so that clvlliuti 
supply won't have to bear all the burden. This will 
mean exhortations to work longer/harder, and more 
efficiently. 

Many oi us will have to double in jobs, to replace 
employes and associates who move into the defense 
pro gram M a npo we r Adm in istrator Pra n k Qraha m 
says that about "1 ,000,000 more people will have to 
take defense Jobs (Including the armed forces) 
under present expansion plans Only about 3,000,- 
000 of these will be new workers. The remaining 
-L.ouu.ocjn will be pulled out of the civilian produc- 
tion machine. 

The other way to take ofif the pressure for inflation 
is to cut down on the supply of money that's burn- 
ing holes in the nation's pockets. Higher taxes, 
which take away purchasing power, are sure to be 
tried. Congress ha.sn't decided yet who '5 going to 
bear the burden, but it seems certain that personal 
income and corporate tases will he raised > probably 
by next January. Before we are through, retailers 
may well be collecting pennies for Uncle Sam 
through a sales lax; or perhaps manufacturers will 
get this Job, 

New money which comes from the expansion of 
credit also will be controlled. That's already the 
case, but there is talk of more rigid credit controls 
on instalment purchases, bank loans, and the like- 
It's already n lol harder tq buy a new house on 
credit, and old houses may be added to the con- 
trolled sector soon* Bankers will be saying "no" 
more often to business f Con tinned on page 75) 
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He Makes 
STRIKES 

Look 
FOOLISH 



By IRWIN ROSS 



ONE MAN keeps the 
peace in New York's 
dress industry. He has 
been at it for 15 years 



IWICE within three months the 
girl had an epileptic At in the 
plant. Other women promptly 
fainted, the shop was thrown into 
an uproar and production was dis- 
rupted. When the boss fired the 
unfortunate worker, her indignant 
shopmates threatened a strike. 

At this point the dispute came 
for arbitration before Harry 
Uviller. the Impartial chairman oJ 
New York's dress industry. Union 
representatives argued that It was 
inhuman to victimize a worker be- 
cause of illness. The boss loudly 
defended hie action. Uviller quieted 
the disputants, questioned the dis- 
charRetJ worker. Yes, she could 
usually tell any morning whether 
an attack was impending. But she 
could hardly afford to stay home. 

Uviller nodded sympathetically, 
and then said, "Suppose you stay 
out any day when you suspect an 




IlEirt v KfrtMfei iUwrnlK nmfcri] MM like- iimnlry"* lop labor arbitrator 



attack — and the boss agrees not to 
dnrk your pay." The woman was 
delighted. To the employer, Uviller 
argued that the good will of the 
entire shop would Justify the addi- 
tional expense. In five minutes he 
was persuaded and the strike 
threat was over 

Uviller, who has handled 25,000 
such disputes in the past 15 years, 
generally is ranked as the coun- 
i ] >■■.<, icadinK labor arbitrator. He 
has kept peace by dint of great flex- 
ibility and Imagination, much of 
hU work involving the small. pesKy 
disputes which, if unresolved, pa row 
hi to major conflicts. 

At 54, Uviller 1$ a thin* ashen - 
skinned, cadaverous man with a 
solemn face and a body as tense as 
ft coiled spring Chewing fiercely 
on Ionic cigars, firing questions at 
witnesses in a rasping voice, he 
lacks any trace of judicial de- 



meanor. His impartiality, however, 
IS legendary. 

"It would be hard to imagine a 
more fair-minded man — or one 
more painstaking." says Isidore 
Aeree of the National Dress Manu- 
facturers Association, 

And union leader Luigl Antoninl 
adds, "Nothing is harder than to 
satisfy everybody, , • , Chosen flrst 
by unanimous consent, the average 
umpire winds up being fired also 
by unanimous consent. But Harry 
Uviller is an exception to the rule. 
He really Is endowed with eitcep* 
tional Rifts. 1h 

With Manhattan s Seventh Ave- 
nue u Ita center, the New York 
dress industry sprawls from Mass* 
jichuseLts to Pennsylvania. Its 
80,000 workers are spread among a 
vust number of employers — some 
2,500. The employers are a highly 
indl vl duaUsUc, fiercely competitive 
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breed, constantly agitated over the 
wings of seasonal demand and the 
vagaries of style. 

In the dress business, a fortune 
can be made one season — and lost 
the tiejtt. So frenetic is the atmos- 
phere that endless disagreements 
arc inevitable. Each year more 
cases are Wed with Uvllier's office 
than aU the arbitrations In Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler, Ford and 
U. S. Steel combined. 

"There are no longer crises in 
Uvtller's business*" a friend says, 
"only a aeries of disagreements. "In 
the tS20 p $ and early 30's. the crises 
led to endless strikes, lockouts and 
t'ourt litigation By contrast, there 
hasn't been a major work stoppage 
in all the years that Uviller has 
been in office . This boon costs the 



Peaceably sett line such indus- 
try-wide disputes is only part of 
Uviller's problem The general 
wage rates have to be translated 
Into specific 'piece rates 0 for each 
of the 100 .000 dress styles annually 
produced. Determining l0Q P 0fl0 
separate rates Is | monumental 
ta.sk 

Bargaining starts in the shop, 
where DO per cent oi the rates are 
settled amicably; disagreements 
can be appealed up through two 
tribunals of deputy impartial 
chairmen until they reach UvUler. 
He hears the arguments, dissects 
the dress — and every Friday ren- 
ders his decisions. It is a back- 
breaking chore, but it pays off in 
uninterrupted production 

Many of the arbitration* that 



shop. The union demanded her re- 
instatement. The hoss testified 
that she had been warned not to 
remove dress patterns— a sensitive 
point in riu industry so vulnerable 
to style piracy. 

On the day in Question the 
woman was seen heading for an 
elevator with an object concealed 
under her coat When she was 
n tupped * she threw the pattern 
sind several epithets- -at the boss 
The next day he fired her Her de- 
fense was simple: she was not 
planning to betray trade secrets, 
font merely t o make a dress for her- 
self at home. "No excuse/ 1 said 
Uviller. and slip remained fired. 

Most cases are more complex:. 
"One of my abiding principles." 
says Uviller, Us that the human 




dm- nf I'lillcr** nlmPin-4 pri m i* that hiniian fart* in a riw «re jik 



liner national Ladles' Garment 
Workers' Union and the five em- 
ployers 1 associations but $125,000 a 
year for Uviller's 20 -man stafT — 
eight deputies, two chief deputies 
and a clerical force, Uviller him* 
self nets $25,000. 

Labor and management have 
endowed htm with vast powers. All 
strikes and lockouts arc Illegal d tir- 
ing the life of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement; Uviller arbi- 
trates all disputes — Including 
those about wages In other indus- 
tries, disagreements arising under 
wage -reopening clauses have fre- 
quently led to strikes. But in 104 S, 
when crippling strikes occurred in 
iM.hi j r Industries. UvLMers driw - 
makers received their "first -round" 
wage Increase without once leav- 
ing their machines. 



Uviller conducts involve more 
ticklish matters di^chartres, dis- 
criminatory transfers, Illegal stop- 
pages—which come to htm directly 
from the factory. Hearings, 
scheduled within 24 hours if neces- 
sary, are held In a plain, green- 
walled conference room. The 
parties are grouped around a long 
table, at the head of which Uviller 
rite* attentively listening under a 
cloud or cigar smoke. He keeps 
legal procedure to a minimum, 
witnesses often interrupt each 
other When the exchanges be- 
come acrimonious, Uviller wags a 
bony i'm-'.rr find warn* the dispu- 
tants to mind their manners. 

Some of the cases are fairly 
clear-cut. A duplicate-maker was 
discharged for taking a dress pat- 
tern with her when she left the 



facts hi a case are as important as 
the material facts." 

In one case, an operator was 
fired for tardiness She told a 
pathetic story. She lived on the 
outskirts of town; before Leaving 
for work each morning she had to 
take care of her paralytic mother 
and prepare meals for her brood of 
kids; then. If she missed her bus, 
she was a half hour late at the 
shop. 

"I sympathize with her." the boss 
said. "But now everybody in the 
shop Is coming in iate. saying, why 
should Sally get away with mur- 
der?" Uviller called In the entire 
shop during their lunch hour and 
told them that their shortsighted- 
ness was victimizing a "fellow 
worker" who already hnd enough 
misery. They should be ashamed 
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of themselves They visibly were: 
tin* wuman went back to work and 
group tardiness disappeared. 

More than sentimentality is in- 
volved in such pacification Uviller 
Is always guided by what he calls 
the "over-all Interest of the shop. 1 ' 
A case came before Mm where a 
designer averted thai the Arm's 
.im ok-- maker was inemcienl: 
irltlirr the sample-mak^r would he 
rlr^d or the designer would resign 
— *t the height of the season. 

Examining the sample- milker's 
work, Uviller re It satisfied that she 
was not inefficient. It was appar- 
ent that the two women hated each 
cuher. Simple justice demanded 
(hat the decision favorite ^irnph 
maker, but by that action the firm 

and -lJI 'hi- wurkera in It- would 
suffer a RTievous financial blow. 



Uviller asked the sum pit*- maker 
whether she thought she could get 
a Job elsewhere Indeed, she knew 
she could — she merely wanted the 
satisfaction Of b^Un^ her adver- 
sary. 

Uviller explained the -situation to 
her, conferred with the employer 
and in the end came up with a 
solution that satisfied everybody: 
the sample-m^ker would leuvr, but 
with four weeks pay; she also hud 
the privilege of returning to the 
firm's employ whenever the de- 
signer left. Because the turnover 
among designers is notoriously 
high, the woman wits virtually 
i . ii red of eventually returning to 
her old Job. 

Uviltar places equal emphasis on 
the ' public interest of the nidus- 
try" in determining the merits of a 
specific controversy Oftentimes, 
the purlieu are unaware of the far- 
reaching implications of a simple 
dispute, 

A famous Instance occurred 
when a cutter refused to use a new 
"spreading" machine— n contrap- 
tion that unrolls the butts uf cloth 
before they are cut At first sight, 
tt was a simple case of insubordina- 
tion. At second view, the precedent 
Laid down would affect employ- 
ment In every cutting department 
in the industry The issue was ad- 
justed by ati agreement that the 
new machine could be used when 
all the cutters In a shop were em- 
ployed 

Introduced indiscriminately, the 
machine would have caused unem- 



ployment for ten per cent of the 
cutters In the industry Inlrurtnr'Tl 
gradually, the displacement of 
workers kept pace with the retire- 
ment of old cutters 

Uviller is all for technological 
Innovation, but he Insists that the 
human beinRs involved be taken 
care of. 

Uviiier's sympathy with the 
worker is no secondhand LicqulM- 
tion. He wan born In the poor 
Brownsville .section of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1897 His parents, who hud 
emigrated from Warsaw a few 
years before, supported five chil- 
dren by running a grocery store. 
Barry, a spindly lad who loved to 
read history books, worked at the 
store every afternoon 

When he made deliveries he 
often tarried in the customers' 
kitchens soaking up the hard-luck 
stories of the houuewlve*. Hurry 
was a born confidant/' an old 
friend recalls. "He never had any 
trouble getting people to unburden 
themselves It's been a useful 
talent ever since, 1 * 

After attending Boys High 
School he clerked in a law office for 
S5 a week and spent his nights 
studying law at New York Univer- 
sity, After six months, however, he 
had to leave the law firm. 1 1 mess 
had forced his parents to give op 
their Grocery store and Horry was 
obliged to contribute more gen- 
erously to their support He not a 
job in a coat- and* suit factory at 
£1 3 a week, where he worked simul - 
i Continued on pugt 7ZJ 
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WISE and obviously well adjusted woman once 
remarked that as long as the male sex was Ihe only 
opposite sex we had, we might as well make? i in- 
best of it — and In her nutshell statement wns con- 
tained the underlying philosophy of all ladies sine? 
Eve. Lite our first mother, they may have cased 
the garden hopefully for .something better, but they 
knew darned well they weren't going to find it so 
they picked up their apples mid went home. 

This sensible attitude on the part of the female 
ha.s kept ihe species alive, preserved matrimony as 
;lm institution in fairly good repute, and forestalled 
considerable bloodshed; but maintaining it has 
required toughness, courage and angelic restraint 
In the face of monumental provocation, for men 
through the apes have stayed awake nights dream- 
ing up ways to vex^ offend and dishearten women. 

A survey of masculinity sus It rampages in 1951 
indicates that the boys haven't changed since 
Adam Their haircuts are shorter and they have 
more than one woman to annoy, but mentally 
they're still sporting fig leaves. 

The current male Is anything but a novelty ; he is 
like nil the ones that went before only with lew sur- 
face polish. This is a hurried age and man Is rushed 
even in his appraisal of womanhood, so he accepts 
the capsule antique version of what women are like 
and his attitude toward his mate Is formed by all 



the corny cynicisms ever utlered si. tavern moments 
by Shakespeare, Kipling, Montaigne and Noel 
Coward 

He knows, because the old husbands' tales tell 
him so, that women talk too much* upend too much, 
faint at the sight of blood and have no heads for 
business. Long-dead literary dudes have sold him 
the legend that women ar* fickle, mercenary and 
jailers at heart. 

That's one of the troubles with men. They still 
think of women In terms of what grandpa and Oscar 
Wilde said about them. 

The other troubles with men are numerous and 
widespread. They are not so unforgivable as to caia.se 
a complete schism of the sexes, but they are the 
basis for divorce r msirita] warfare, honeymoon liflfs, 
lovers' quarrels and social errors. Life would be far 
more beautiful If the boys would stage a big reform 
within their ranks. 

What's wrong with them, you ask? 

Well, pull up a chair. 

For openers „ they don't read enough The average 
man who skims through Two newspapers a day, 
dozes over one magazine a week and peeks briefly 
at the book review flection on Sunday considers 
himself well-posted on current events and litera- 
ture. He seldom opens a book out of sheer love of 
words, never reads essays, and regards verse as 
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something not to be touched with asbestos mittens. 

Altogether, men have lost their sense of poetry. 
They are loo earihoomul to be thrilling lovers or 
even completely saUsfartory companion,. They 
almost never sour above the level of the two -syllable 
word, the cliche phrase, the time-thhmed thought, 
the man- tailored world of offlce— sports page — le& 
show— Truman-and-taxea, Their Idea of delight- 
fully spent leisure isn't a jug of wine and thou 
beneath the buugh: it's a bottle of beer and another 
coatless male at Yankee Stadium 

There UtVt one man In l,QQ0 who can recite a 
.sonnet from start to finish, not one In 100 who can 
quote a line of verse more lyrical than ,M The boy 
Mood on the bnrini^: dock," and the general low- 
level of their romantic composition Is evident in the 
itsy-poo- loves -bitsy- poo letters that frequently 
tome to llg.lit during lawsuits of an amorous nature. 

At a dinner party not loup ago I asked a smart, 
tycoon-type business man whose income is upwards 
of $100,000 a year. "Just out of curiosity, when did 
you last read any Tolstoi?*' 

His expression was one of utter bafflement, "Why 
would I read TalMok?" he said. 

And never fear, he was apeaklne for millions of 
his well dressed, cuLlege-bred 4 success-const sous 
brothers. 

Men Ufce to use the words "detached," "reason- 
able" and "fair" in describing themselves, but 
actually they are none of these things when they 
deal with women. They resent women hi offices who 
occupy any rank higher than private secretary, they 
are cool toward female athletes, they are paid-up 



members of a cult that believes no woman lis fit to 
play poker in the company of men. They gave us 
Lhe vote, grudgingly, then came back a decade later 
to heclcle about what we'd tailed in do with M in 
the way of world reform They have made nuisances 
of themselves by pretending to believe thai no 
woman ever really means It when she says no Ton 
many of them are profane. Too many of them are 
stingy. 

Men are sold on the 40- hour week, and having 
achieved it in mine and factory they are loath to 
surrender it to the exigencies of domestic lif e. They 
regard the performance of a simple chore —bathing 
the baby, hanging a picture, moving a sofa — as a 
terrible infringement of their God -civ en rights to 
union wages and hours and time-and-a-half far 
overtime. 

They never stop to calculate (and they don't 
wanna, and you'll never get them to! > the hours per 
week put in by a wr.mian who rises at seven, retires 
at lip and in between cooks, cleans, sews, fights the 
mobs at the supermarket, cares for a couple of chil- 
dren and dunks the family Wash Men will ever 
shun these gross realities; they prefer to continue 
thinking of the little woman as "playing house" 
while they're away at work It soothes their con- 
sciences to picture her gaily amusing herself with 
mixmaster and garbage disposal unit — such fun— 
with plenty of time out for backyard gossip, tele- 
phone chats and television. 

They also like to think that if they were running 
the house (an "if 1 " they have no intention of test- 
inn the hard way». they would do it all with one 
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hand and leaving the other free for gin rummy. 

"If you'd only be more systematic, darling the 
husband murmurs sou thinly to his wife as she 
^ollapaes Into a frazzle of fatigue |t tbe end of a 
hectic day. "Why. I couldn't get hall my work done 
without system, system, system." 

What, he doesn't mention Is that he's *o blankety 
systematic because he's got an efficient female sec- 
retary keeping the system for him. 

Husband s cherish the fable that men can cwk 
and sew better than women, and the I a bit' has 
endured because they never offer to prove IT The 
boys like to sit around -in the living room. Thai Is, 
while the women do the dishes hi the kitchen— list- 
ing the great chefs or history to prove masculine 
superiority with the casserole, and citing the great 
tailors of the world to prove that men Lire hanm-r 
with the ncedle. 

If this is true, how about the lads devoting one 
night a week to getting the dinner; and another to 
patching Juniors blue Jeans? 

(That's ■ Joke< of course ) 

Actually men, except for a few European-born 
professionals, can't cook at. all; they just like to talk 
about St. There are 20 Rrent chefs in the United 
States and 57,000,000 men taking bows for them. 

Many a male fancies that he is socially more 
nimble than his wife. "We must invite the Browns 
for dinner soon" he chides her. *' After all. they've 
had us several times." 

The air Is heavy with the implication that he 
knows his way around Emily Post in the dork, 
whereas the light of hts life Is a trifle remiss In such 
matters. 

What he forgets when he is nonchalantly asking 
ten or 13 over for pot luck next Tuesday is that a 
dinner party entaita considerable effort and budget - 
squeezing on the part of the wife. That she must 
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plan and market and cook and polish the stiver and 
set the table and ttx the flowers and figure out what 
to do afterwards. 

And he? What does Mr Muscles do? Why, he 
, .urn s home early the night of the party, takes a 
little nap fmust be rested you know, to be in line 
rettle and really enjoy the evening) , bathes, shaves, 
and iiets into his neatly pressed (courtesy of the 
little woman who remembered to send it to the 
tailor) dinner Jacket. Ton mmules b^fure parly 
time he dumps some Ice and gin and vermouth into 
■ pitcher and stirs the martinis tm wife has done 
everything from polishing the furniture to writing 
the place cards, but a* the quests rome through the 
door he becomes the roaring social lion Wonderful 
hast, George! Always so gay, so thoughtful, so full 
of fun! Linda? I thought she looked rather tired, 
didn't you? 

One of the great sins of the stronger sex ui com- 
mitted in the course of parenthood Few* men are 
anything but casual part-time fathers to their chil- 
dren, and not because they are truly too busy but 
because they are experts at ducking responsibility, 

Before the child has reached the playpen stage 
Daddy has sold himself on the idea that the care 
and feeding of Junior la woman's work, Let Mommy 
r]ir bedtime stories, go to the parent- teacher 
meetings, make the costumes for the schawl play 
and figure out whether the red spots are hives or 
measles. Let Mommy discipline the hetr when he 
plasters sum to the arm of the sofa or flunks arith- 
metic She's capable of handling ail the minor crises. 

When it comes to the major decisions, Daddy 
steps In. If Junior has a klng-slaed problem* Daddy 
will mastermind, If Junior is torn between Yale, 
and U.C.L.A., Daddy wants to be the one to say 
where. And if Junior gets into bis trouble, Daddy 
can tun i on Mors: my ;md blame her for bending the 
twig In Lhe wrong direction, After all, she raised 
the boy. didn't she? He gave her free rein and never 
interfered. 

Never helped, either But we don't talk annul thui 

Actuaries frequently issue statistics showing what 
a large percentage of the wealth and spending 
power of the country is in the hands of women. All 
such reports should close with the words, "Thank 
Heaven!" Men seem to be able to deal in govern- 
mental trillions with great eclat, and Wall Street 
Is overcrowded with alleged experts in the maneu- 
vering of big money, but the average male has no 
conception of how to manage the Small Budget 

Let us keep our Angers crossed and trust he is 
capable of running high finance But let us not deny 
that on the level of low finance he operates by 
impulse, ego and possibly radar. Send him to the 
delicatessen with a $1Q bill to buy a loaf of bread, 
a bottle of catchup and a half a pound of liver - 
wurst and he comes home announcing that madam 
owes him $1.87, for in the heat of passion he has 
purchased some rare old blue cheese, a canned 
pheasant., a tin of caviar just In from Leningrad and 
a dill pirrkle. If madam suggests that these items 
were not in the household kitty for the week, his 
hurt look is enough to send her into a sackcloth 
tulUevr to do penance She has spoiled his fun. He'll 
never go to the store for her again. 

Many a wife lias been scolded for trying to keep 
uii with the Joneses, but her critics never notice 
that most husbands wage a continual fiRht to keep 
up with the transient opinions of hat check girls, 
cigarette vendors, high-priced tailors and country 
club acquaintances. Only a few men of uneom- 
f Continued on ptiuc G£> 
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Stalemate in 
State Taxes 



By ARTHUR W. HEI'NI K 



VI 



MOST OF the 48 states are asking 
themselves: Where's the money 
coming from? With the lush days 
of World Wll II over, they are now 
scrounging around to balance their 
budgets. Although not so Intra 
pressed as t a??- hungry cities, the 
states are pinched by demands for 
services thai mount faster than 
new tax money rolls in. 

In the New England region, the 
expedition for extra cash is on in 
full force In all six states. Maine 
needs to find 15,000.000 new dollars 
if its proposed budget passes Rhode 
bdand expects a shortage of a 1 l oast 
fcfi,flOti,D00. And Connecticut's new 
Gov John Lodge is rumpling his 
Well groomed locks figurine ways 
to make ends meet. Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont are 
in the same boat. 

So Is almost every other state 
across the country. Unless tax 
authorities can dls uut untapped 
sources for state revenue* govern- 
ment experts predict, 4tate bills 




THOUGH thev pay no federal levies, the states 
must support themselvos on what their citizens 
have let I a iter the Inderal take. It's getting harder 



this year will outrun collections by 
more than $4 ,000, D00 h 000. 

This i.i mi no us condition has been 
developing since the end of World 
War II. It became acute In 1949 and 
has grown steadily worse. 

A dozen years ago, the records 
show, the states enjoyed a more 
favorable situation. Many of th*™ 
had milted the kinks out of their 
tax netfl during the early J93Q"s 
Adding new sales, personal income, 
liquor and tobacco taxes to old 
stand-bys, they were able to 
achieve a fair balance between tax 
collect Soils and running costs. The 
difference among all 43 states in 
L938 ran less than $100,000. 



But war and postwar readjust- 
ment played havoc with state fiscal 
problems. From lEm m V-J Day. 
reports the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, Inflation and plenty of 
war Job* poured record revenues 
into state treasuries. However, 
heavy restriction* limited the Kind 
and amount of spending that 
states could take on. As a result, 
the states piled up iar&e cash sur- 
pluses. 

After the war, the lid blew off . AM 
the pent-up need for new schooL-, 
hospitals and roads which had been 
ruled out for the duration burst hi 
all direction*. Programs, side- 
tracked by defense spending, de- 
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manded and got the green light. 
Their costs soared at a rate far 
speedier than tax revenues krul 
climbing. 

But nobody cared because the 
wartime surpluses could plug up 
the Raps in shite budgets Until 
1948 all seemed sound nnd healthy. 

Thai year about a third ol the 
states dove straight into difficul- 
ties Expense* continued to out- 
rare Income with their surpluses 
virtually exhausted. By 1949. the 
feast was over. According to the 
Tax Foundation, a private organi- 
zation lor study iil budget prob- 
lems, three fourths of the states 
were in trouble and the others 
rapidly heading into it All 48 had 
spent a total of S3 .200.000.000 more 
than they had gathered through 
ratetint! tax sources. But now the 
cupboard was bare of wartime left- 
overs. 

The wealthy state of New York, 
for example, had to unearth £0,- 
000 r 000 somewhere to balance up 
It * huge $860,000,000 budget. 

Last year the gup between tax 
receipts and the cost of running 
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the government widened in every 
state. 

In the furious l&4Q f s state spend- 
ing had Jumped from $5. GOO ,000 .000 
to $11,500,000,000 from roast to 
coast. New York, most populated 
of the states, expanded its budget 
rrom S334 000,000 to within a sha- 
dow of $900,000,000 between 1940 
and 1&50. At the other end of the 
ladder, Nevada almost tripled Its 
outlays. In 1040 the state paid out 
approximately 57,000,000 Ten 
years later its budget topped $20 p - 
000,000. 

The expansions re-sulted from 
several combining, factors. To be- 
gin with, the population of the 
United States Increased by rouirh]> 
2Q.doo.oog sn the decade. The addi- 
tions, mainly individuals who 
would not supply added lax reve- 
nue, spread into every state. But 
accounting, us they did, for a 15 
per cent expansion in the total 
ranks, they required a proportion- 
ate p if not larger, extension of state 
services. 

Official reports reveal that pres- 
sures for added educational facili- 
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ties alone were tremendous. To 
ropt' with tlmrn. payments tripled 
from S200.000.000 to more than 
$750,000 .firm ui ten years. The same 
held true for public welfare, even 
though alt ftuch prop rams had to 
be cut lo fit the eluth of the de- 
fense efTort New responsibilities, 
however, mounted so steeply thai 
welfare allotments rose from ap- 
proximately S500.QOO.000 in 10<?0 to 
$1300,000,000 by the .start of the 
present decade. Similarly, funds 
needed to run hospitals and state 
institutions, to administer health 
services and care for highway de- 
velopment multiplied two to Ave 
times sn the ten-year period 

Rising costs of materials and 
hikes in the cost ol livinff played 
major roles in this picture. Al- 
though the states spent two and a 
half times more in !9jQ on new 
construction and projects than in 
1940, they were lucky if they got 
the same amount of work com- 
pleted. For each dollar spent on 
highway work last year, the states 
received half as much in road work 
as ten years earlier. 

Then there were the salaries of 
state employes, Even eliminating 
the demand for more schools ind 
teachers to care for new pupils the 
cost of educating a child would 
have risen sharply. Average 
salaries of teachers climbed from 
% 1 .441 a year in 1940 to almost 
S2.800 by 1950- In nearly every' de- 
partment of state governments, 
the same situation prevails. 

States which have not been able 
to catch up, through added in- 
fome 1 with the skyrocketing cost 
of living are likely to And their 
services impaired. Five years ago 
Connecticut legislators authorized 
a salary Increase for the state's 
underpaid employes. But it took 
state executives more than two 
years to find the funds to make 
these pledges good- In the mean- 
time, welfare and other services 
suffered as some of the better em- 
ployes began to look around for 
higher paying Jobs and outsiders 
refused to be attracted tc low-pay- 
ing posts. 

On top of heavier costs for their 
own services, the states have been 
hit hard by ravenous cities unable 
to feed themselves State aid to 
cities shot up from $1,000,000,000 
ten years ago to more than $3,500.- 
000,000 last year with most of the 
money going to support increased 
school activities. 

There also have been new ex- 
penses such as soldiers' bonuses. 
Eighteen states were committed to 
them at the stan of last year In 
the November elections three more 
t Continued on puyc 70} 
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How a Small Business 



Saved Itself 



By HENRY LA COSSITT 



HAM STRUNG by the lack of working 
capital, this New England company 
look it* problem to I lit; public: 

On DEC. 9, I960, the- Waltham, Mass., N*ws- 
Tribune carried a story about a company tilled the 
Bettinger Enamel Corporation of Waltham 
Bellinger, the newspaper said* was expanding. Two 
new directors were being named, The company was 
announcing its ftrst public sale of stot:k: 59,57ti 
shares of common at S3. 50 a bhare. The newspaper 
also mentioned new products the company had 
developed and reported that plant fad Lit lea cov- 
ered i OS .000 sci u air* n>ct of space, and Included three 
building 

Now ordinarily nobody, except these immediately 
concerned with the corporation for one or another 
reason, would have paid much attention to such a 
story, but In nearby Boston it caused quite a stir. 
This wa.s> of aiJ places*, in the scholarly purlieus nf 



the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

"What Bettinger Was doing Was not in Itself 
unu&uaJ," n Harvard professor told mi? "But that 
they had derided to do it, and were doin^ U. was." 

The remark m important What thu professor 
meant, and what interested him and hts colleagues, 
was that the management of a small business was 
usinK a classic method of American enterprise to 
better, If not precisely to save, itself. And that, odd 
as it may seem, Is urns sua I indeed in this day and 

A century and a half ago, French economist Jean 
Buptiste Say vvrnie whul iti as uood a definition of 
management as we have- Said M. Say: 

"The entrepreneur is the economic agent who 
unites all means of production — £ he labor of the one, 
the capital or the land of the others— and who finds 
In the value of the products which result from their 
employment the recoiisthUitioii of the entire capital 
that he utilizes, and the value of the wanes, thi 
interest and the rent which he pays* as well as the 
profits belonging to himself." 

W«* liki- t.i think that modern American manage* 
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FHEN the evening newscast ended, Jim Dllling 
poured himself a glass of milk, sat down at the 
breakfa.il nook table and sipped it without enthusi- 
asm. "Worried?" Marine, hit- wife, Linked, recogniz- 
ing the signs. "It talking will help, ni listen. 

Martha would Listen with sympathy and under- 
standing, Jim Knew. Frequently she offered con- 
structive suggestions. That's the way it had been 
in their 15 years of married life. From the begin- 
ning they had adjusted their lives to income The 
Ranch, a* they called lt> was the nearest thing to 
extravagance, and It really wasn't that when vaca- 
tion costs were considered. The Ranch, 80 acres of 
tlmberland and meadow, had a Log cabin p bam and 
a brisk trout stream. They hired a ham from 
nearby Bar O, a cattle ranch, for the summer. 

Here's how it L\ Martha" Jim said. Bar O haa 
gone dude ranch on us. Quests will need their 
saddle siring. They can t In us have a saddle horse 
for less than a hundred bucks. We can t swing it 
this year, what with high costs of everything, and 



I dread breaking the bud news to the kids. You 
know what a horse means to them.*' 

Martha nodded "They'll take it, chins up." 

"Yes f he agreed, "and that's the tough part of 
iL 1 mentioned it to Ed Ballard coming out on tlie 
bus tonight. He argued It is bad psychology to tell 
kids you cant afford things— they feci insecure and 
it causes lasting damage. I reminded him the men 
and women who did a fair job of building the West 
knew darned little security when they were kids 
crossing the plains in covered wagons, what with 
Indians, disease, death and food shortages." 

M And he remained unconvinced." Martha 
commented 

"Riiiht." J mi said. "He- was shocked when I told 
ham my dad used to say, cotti Turkey, Kids, we can't 
afford it. And here ft why r Ed gave me a fishy look 
when I mentioned it made us feel adult and respon- 
sible when we shared the family problems, and that 
we d pitch In and earn a little dough on the side 
to git what the family budge* couldn't swing. 1 
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rGnclucjed 1 Ed, I don't think any of us felt Insecure 
I know when the golm eat rugged later on* none 
of us rushed back home.' ■■ 

"Bow [ire the BaUurds handling the vacation 
problem this year?" Martha asked 

'They can t uftord Oceanslde. Ed said." Jim an- 
swered. So Ellen us welling the kids on the Idea that 
exploring the city's park*, band concert, .uid 
muse urns this summer can bp a major adventure. 
It's a mee puekage, and the easy way out lor Ed and 
Elton, but aqme day the kids may wander. . . 

"Lnn Ballard Is uid enough to wonder now, 1 ' 
Martha .mid "Bhfi's Owen's age. " 

Jim swirled the milk kti the glaRS creating whir l - 
pools, but he was hardly aware or them. He wu.s 
visualising laai summer— G wen, 12, riding lictety- 
lurrup, hair flying, cheeks flowing , ryes bright with 
excitement. Bill, ten. taking his turn. And Jerry 
saying frequently, ' Next year I IJ be sbi, a bio, jruy, 
and I LI ride like Owen and Bill do ." r 

"I just happened to think, Martha/* Jim said. 



"Wc gave Jerry a cowboy outm complete with six- 
itunjj for Christmas, jlnd now 4 no how, H**U n«d 
one wor.se than Kiitp Edwtird. <f 

Ii was Richard the Third who offered his king- 
dom for a horse." .she reminded him "Edward was 
the king who had trouble staying In the saddle on 
rugged occasions/' 

"Yejth, that's rt|$ht + " his agreed. "I promised Bill 
a fly rod and scads of tiles. I was goinit to teach him 
fiyc&stlng* which I regard as one of the higher arts. 1 ' 

'Ill break the news/* she offered, 

-No, It's my lob," he said "God, how I dread It 1 
He drained the gla,ss of milk derisively and qrnwled. 
Let s hit the sack." 

Next morning, after breakfast, Jim licked his Up* 
IS or 30 times trying to summon the right wards* 
then Kdt off to a had start. "Vacation Is a month 
uJT Liiul . . ."" 

"Ylpeee!" jerry yelled can ride a hor.se and 
wear my chaps, boots and guns. Yipeee/' 
"We've been waiting for (Continued on page 6?) 
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IT lakes more than a 
check list to solve the 
problem of developing 
business leadership 



Are 



I HE OTHER Any, I mentioned to a 
psychiatrist, an old Air Force 
friend now practicing: In the Mid- 
dle West, that I had Interviewed a 
captain ot industry in his neigh- 
borhood "We)]/' he responded, "I 
have been seeing some myself. I 
have a few as patients. M I nmsi 
have looked .surprised It fa hard to 
imagine mast Industrial leader* I 
know getting paychatherapy on a 
couch. 

"Yes" snid my friend. 'they 
come ln P walk ground my office, 
look U over carefully and then sit 
duwn and say, Tm &o-niid-u>. I'm 
president of such-and-such/ 

"These men have been sent tu me 



I "fit ml eV4-rtili\t*# 1 1 n nnl 
Uliiil nil tin- |k»^ i-1ii4iirir<r- 
i|iinr^p« I piiI fm-*- flu-ir 




Iht y i hi kiifm imtr jrib? 






lulU'^mjc? 



Do you huiiI lit piny - '"I J 




Wh 
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You a Good Executive? 




By GREER WILLIAMS 



by their own doctors. I ask. "What 
can I do for you?' They say, 'Noth- 
ing, really." and I say. 'What brings 
you Id rue, then?' 

"They all put me off with about 
the same story. They have a fine 
successful business and a fine 
hnme; a fine wife — wonderful 
woman, really; two fine boys, one 
of them In college— a tine college. 
Everything is fine. 

■'Eventually, maybe nfh a r two or 
three visit*, they II nd the key to the 
cellar and let the skeleton out 
They are working too hard, not 
sleeping well, having: trouble wUh 
their stomachs, but the tiling that 
bothers them most is sexual im- 
potence. 

■'Ynu discover you are not talk- 
ing to the strong masterful type 
that first came in. These are scared 
little boys, whistling to keep up 
rhtir courage. All their energy, 
sexual and otherwise, is consumed 
in acting the c»ptain-of-lndustry 
role. Their Jobs put a threat ,strfUu 
on them. These are not men of 
great depth or vision. Lacking in- 
sight and understanding, they feel 
constantly compelled to prove 
r hey re men. Under thu* kind of 
ttttsto&t it makes you wonder what 
will become of their businesses." 

Obviously, the psychiatrist was 
acting business leadership where 
one 01 the seam* was weak. An in- 
dustrial psychologist tells me viril- 



ity is the rule amnnp the vwt 
majority of top executives he 
knows. The potent ones do not 
hind on the psychiatrist's doorstep 
but face their management prob- 
lems and solve them. But the psy- 
chiatrist did touch obliquely on one 
of the competent executives criti- 
cal problems— -developing what 11. 
takes to make successful leaders. 

The need for strong leadership 
extends, of course, throughout in- 
dustry, government, the armed 
forces and, indeed, the struggle for 
a free world. Here, however, we 
shall stick to the business world. 

In the past few months, many a 
company president has been heard 
to say. "I went through one war, 
I>t Li younger man have the Kfi'.'f 
this timer" Whereupon, he kicked 
himself upstsiirs In a board chair- 
manship or on out into retirement. 

His lam wouldn't be so bad if a 
bumper crop of Junior executives 
were coming along. As it happens, 
however. World War II left a gap 
in the junior executive ranks of 
many companies while accelerat- 
ing the breakdown rate among 
senior officers. 

Many a ^ood young man has 
been pushed to the top before he 
was ready for heavy responsibility. 
Superimposed on this situation is 
plant expansion for "semi-all-out" 
defense production, meaning a 
further stretching of the supply of 




On ynu kt»^|i 
p l.mn£ iln 



manager materia] to cover new 
plants and personnel. 

The big corporations, with their 
thousands of personnel and vnst 
organizational structures, arc 
better off than the small K owner - 
operated companies, It is the con- 
tention of at least one psychologi- 
cal consultant to business that the 
basic reason why Big Business 
tends to swallow up small and 
medium-sized hrms la the failure 
of the founders of one-man com- 
panies to develop competent suc- 
cessors. 

This consultant. Dr. Burhnjli = t 
Gardner, director of Social Re- 
search, Inc., in Chicago, cites the 
case of a creamery owner who dis- 
covered his falling coo late In- 
formed by his doctor that he had <l 
bad heart, he looked over his 
organization and realized it was 
dependent entirely on him. If he 
died, his wife would be left with a 
company totally lacking In execu- 
tive ability, 

To provide for her financial 
security, he offered his business to 
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& national dairy products firm The 
deal was made. The farmer owner 
remained as manager untu he died 
a year later The national com- 
p:in} had 1n import a man from one 

of its plants to .succeed him* 

'The fart is." say* Gardner, 
frith many of the one-man firms, 
the founder was a man of great 
ability and tremendous energy He 
not only felt lit- eon Id do e very- 
tiling better than anyone else, but 
he also loved to do It. 

"Also, Vie was creating some- 
thing in pass on to his children So 
he brought his sons into the busi- 
ne.ss But at no time did he give 
real thought to building a mana- 
gerial organization. His sons had 
title* but he still ran everything. 
They never learned to make deci- 
sions, to carry real responsibility, 
to make errors and learn thereby, 
nor bo fight their way up in the 
competitive world. 

The same situation can exist 
where the successor Is not a son but 
a ir Listed plant manager who took 
tai*e Of th* details while the Old 
Man ran everything In either efts*, 
the business Is headed for trouble 
because its president was a failure 
tn one aspect of successful leader- 
ship — the development of someone 
competent to step Into his shoes. 

M4 0*K." you say, "How do you do 
thl-i'? How do you pie It a good ex- 
ecutive?" 

Well. Dr William E. Henry, Uni- 
versity of Chicago psychologist. 
■Alio has had a lot of experience 
testing executives, e$ys If he had to 
Inn II his Questions to two. he would 
ask a man what his father and 
mother were like and what he 
thinks of at quitting time. 

He would hope to find that the 
candidate, while tending to iden- 
tify himself with the dominant 
role of his father, had no strong 
tie to either parent. "Every man in 
the executive situation who has 
felt that his mother was still the 
center of the universe has been a 
failure," Dr. Henry asserts. 

As for what the man thinks of at 
5 p.m., II is not first and foremost 
a martini or a blonde or even get- 
ting home to the wife and kids, he 
insists The executive- minded man 
thinks of what he has 2eft undone 
and will do tomorrow. 

You can get short lists and long 
lists of the qualities a successful 
executive needs, Prom the testing 
of approximately 500 senior and 
Junior executives. Dr Gardner has 
spotted 11 traits: 

Love of achievement for its own 
sake 

Acceptance of higher authority 
without resentment. 
A strong drive to climb up the 



ladder and win hitcher recognition 
An urge to be active sind assert 
oneself. 

A need for reaching decisions 

Firmness of conviction. 

Ability to organize Isolated 
events into a related whole, 

A practical sense of realities. 

An Impersonal but considerate 
attitude toward employes. 

A detached attitude toward 
mot her and father. 

A fear of failure. 

There are about 35 firms of pay- 
i:holoh r i£a) consultant* to business 
and one of the biggest, Rohrer. 
ffibler k Replosle. with offices in 
New York, Cleveland. Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas and Los Angeles, 
says all topttotch executives have 
five basic qualities 

Ability to think logically. 

Stability or self -control* 

Skill in working with people. 

Human understanding or sensi- 
tiveness to people's feelings 

Ability to organize and direct 
others" efforts. 

Actually, the problem of finding 
and developing executive material 
is not solved With any handy 
Check list but, the psychologists 
have learned, b> persuading mkpcu- 
tives to do the things a good leader 
would Then the young hopefuls 
yet a chance to show themselves. 

Naturally, you want ^ood people 
around you What can you do to 
strengthen your organization? 

Plenty, according to Dr. J. Elliott 
Janney of RH&R, who points out 
that many otherwise competent 
executives tend to make the same 
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mistakes in managing people. Per- 
haps you can open your eye* to 
your blind spot* and by self-critl- 
rism work nut the mean* of over- 
coming them by asking yourself 
seven questions^ 

1. Do you know your job? 
Most men figure they know their 

business This, it seems, is not 
necessarily so. Dr J Watson Wil- 
son of RH&R comments The ex- 
ecutive's education in school or 
college, like his training and ex- 
perience In industry, has been 
focused primarily on things, not 
people H James a Worthy, ussisi - 
ant director of personnel at Sears, 
Roebuck & Company finishes the 
point: 

"Business and education have 
rather badly misconceived the 
functions of the executive, and 
thereby the proper means for de- 
veloping business leadership. We 
have pictured the executive largely 
ji urhiueat terms marketing, 
engineering. ii nance and produc- 
tion- . They are not the sot* nor 
even the most essential ingredi- 
ents &f the executive's Job. The 
essential task of the business ex- 
ecutive is the management Of 
people " 

The worst sin of the executive 
with technical know-how, say 
these authorities, is oversimplifica- 
tion of human relations which is 
really very complex. 

2. Where are you golnjr? 
Edward J Burn el I, a partner in 

Hnov.. Allen & Hamilton, one of the 
top firms of business management 
consultants, puts ability to define 
objectives at the head nf hts list nf 
a successful business man's attrib- 
utes. Many business men, he 
agrees, have become millionaires, 
without ever fl gurlng out what 
they were driving at; but the Com- 
pany Interested only in makinp 
money these days Is. not long for 
this; business world- 

The American moral code. Dr. 
Gardner explains, says that a man 
should not operate a business pri- 
marily for his own satisfaction, as 
his plaything, but as one of many 
art: an Nations contributing to a 
way of living that is good for his 
employes and the public, too. 

The company president who does 
not define his organization's func- 
tion, look ahead and set. poals is 
not a leader but a drifter As one 
psychologist aays< "One cannot fol- 
low a leader unless he has a gen- 
era] Idea where the leader la 
going. " 

3. Are you worth following? 
One of the commonest sins of 

management, or mismanagement, 
(Continued on page 73) 
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BRAINS Are His Farm Supports 

By FRANK J. TAYLOR 



ONE of California's top farmers W* B* Camp 
is the godfather of two of Ills stated finest 
harvests and a foe of controls and subsidies 




lARWERS uf California's Kern 
County p which is second only to 
Maine's Aroostook Cminiy lit the 
harvest of aupereputfs, were caught 
in a painful economic pinch last 
year when the bottom suddenly 
dropped out of the potato mar feet. 
Phone* jinn tod madly all over the 
cnunty; u seemed as though every 

Olir (if Keln\ 1-2OT |Hll.Ltti prow its 
■■Minted in know wlmt n certain 
shrewd and proficient f armor 
named W B- Camp was going to do 
in the emergency Would he plow 
his surplus potatof* under, or In* 
tercede in Washington, where he 
had connect ions In high places, for 
Commodity credit for growers 
v aught with too many spuds, or 
what? 

BUI Camp's answer to both ques- 
tion* was *na" He and his .sons* 
having foreseen tin- potato Klut, 
hud cut their crop at planting time 
by reducing their acreage one- 
thlrd. As for federal help, Camp 



would have none of it , being a stout 
believer in the old- fashioned idea 
that farmers should shun sub- 
sidies, price controls and rcui men- 
tation and stand on their own feet, 
MiM of ihe Kern County potato 
growers, having twice rejected the 
federal feed ha i>iler. up. re eel with 
him: they took their losses and 
thlft year followed the Camp ex- 
ample by planting smaller acreage. 

In the San Joaquin area, which 
is \ he southern two thirds of Cali- 
fornia's vast central valley and 
probably riii worlds most pmrt u I'- 
ll w food basket for Its sum?. BUI 
Camp has become an almost U ticn- 
dary figure. He's achieved his 
statu* because of bumper crop*, 
which almost always mature when 
the market Us right. Growing 
bumper crops has been Camp*! 
Gospel for 35 years*, half of them 
spent afl a government experiment 
.station man dittoing out adviee to 
farmers, the other half as a practi- 



cal farmer practicing what he 
jj] cached Lt r j<l wresting a fortune 
from the soil As an old gowm- 
ment man, Camp is in a unique 
position to warn his fellow farmers 
about the pitfalls of federal sub- 
sidy and regulation, particularly as 
proffered in the Bran nan Flan, of 
which Camp will buy no part. 

Fiery and outspoken WofTord 
Benjamin Camp. Bill" to every- 
body since he plowed his native 
South Carolina hilts barefoot, is 
one of California's picturesque and 
controversial character*. In a 
hotel lobby tn San Franc lnco, Loa 
Angeles, Washington, Kow Orleans 
or any of the cities to which he 
commute* by plane. Camp prob- 
ably is the last guest In the house 
anyone would pick for a farmer, on 
appearance 

Of medium stature, built on the 
square, Camp !■ a natty dresser, 
has a weakness for loose and sporty 
leisure to«« + which he w*ar* even 
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on the farm. His ever -questioning 
eyes peET from under a soft, cream - 
colored and wide-briniined Stetson 
that has come to be the badge of a 
successful San Joaquin Valley 
farmer 

Serious and softhearted, Camp 
loves to discourse in quiet profes- 
■serial tone* on many subjects. 
When he hits topics such as fed- 
eral reiarimentatlon, spontaneous 
profanity spleen his Uxlk, He is lost 
without a tetephone: the longer the 
line and the higher the toll the more 
he enjoys the new occupational 
disea.se, telephonltus. Though 
Camp has done his share of sweaty 
work In his youth, he has no hnnk- 
vrnvi for strenuous exertion now. 
even in his camellia garden, whi^h 
Is i Bakersfield show place. His 
kind nf farming Is planning, which 



he does with an uncanny sense of 
how much ;l man. a mu-rhine, a ton 
of fertilizer or an acre-inch of 
water can accomplish in a given 
time. 

One of the ha If -dozen most suc- 
cessful farmers In a state noted for 
Outstanding crop producers, Bill 
Camp is credited with godfather* 
Eftg two of Callfornla'-s finest har- 
vests, These are cotton, the state's 
No 1 crop, which he introduced 
over the die-hard opposition of 
the state's agricultural experts, 
and potatoes, which have become 
one of the San Joaquin Valley's 
"Jackpot'" crops. 

Between ihem B the.se two crops, 
grown luriiejy on acreage that was 
formerly scrniarid grazing laud, 
bring upward of $275,000,000 a year 
into the bank accounts of Cali- 



fornia Growers How Camp, start- 
ing with nothing, managed to do 
all this and still devote half till 
time to civic affairs, public chores 
and charity. Is spmetJihm «>f ;l mluh 
of American business. 

Bom March 14. IS94 T on a hilly 
farm In Cherokee County, a c , hli i 
Camp was fifth In a family of five 
boys and three girls, Cotton was 
the cash crop, and ll never yielded 
more than 51,000 in one year BMI 
garnered his first dollar when he 
was nine, a prize for picking 100 
pounds of cotton; later he became 
the state champion cotton picker. 
By the rime he had lltiLshed school, 
young Bill had saved $100* earned 
largely by plowing cotton and corn 
fields with his pet bull at the fancy 
wages of 40 cents a day 

With the Sl GO, he entered Clem- 
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son College, capture d si Kcholar- 
ship, learned scientific agriculture, 
something new and slrangt* hi the 
piedmont hills. World War I found 
him reclaiming several thousand 
arre + s of abandoned rice lands on 
the Carolina coast, and planting 
them to loriR staple cotton, a 
demonstration project financed 
jointly by the Du Pont family and 
the U S, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

That is how Bill Camp came to be 
a government man. The USD A was 
trying to produce long staple Sea 
Island cotton in a hurry for fabrics 
which the pioneer airplane build- 
ers needed In the 1914-17 prepared - 
MM frensty. German submarines 
had cut off the Egyptian supply. 
When boll weevils wiped out the 
Carolina crop, the USDA dis- 



patched Camp west to plant long 
staple in New Mexico, Arizona and 
California, which the weevils had 
not yet invaded 

A crop new to the southwest* the 
cotton flourished under Irrigation, 
yielded top crops, saved the air- 
plane industry. After the war 
ended, Camp established on a 
slender USD a shoestring a federal 
cotton experiment station at Shaf- 
ts, northwest of Bakers field This 
roused the ia&ting ire of the state 
agricultural experts, who warned 
that he wa* intraducine a poverty 
crop. 

Camp, who loves nothing more 
than a good light, took on the 
whole state agricultural brain 
trust. He saw In cotton another 
bie-mnney crop, if the California 
farmers would standardise on one 



variety and grow St right, with 
plenty of tertlliaer and lots of 
water and machinery, Instead of 
mules and bent backs, to do the 
work. Camp's experiments had 
convinced him that a variety from 
Mexico, known as Acala, was the 
cotton for California With con- 
vtneing drive, he talked first the 
county supervisors, then the state 
legislators, into enarlmi^ legisla- 
tion making It a punishable crime 
not only to grow any other variety, 
but to bring the seed of any other 
cotton into California. 

Acala was as prodigious as Camp 
claimed It would be. Using machin- 
ery, fertilizer and irrigation, grow- 
ers got yields of two to three bale* 
to the acre, more than double the 
national average Even more Im- 
t Continued on page 74} 



of the Chamber 

0OHING Its annual meeting the National Chamber 
elected Dec hard A. Hulcy to Its presidency. Hulcy is 
president of the Lone SUr Gas Company, Dallas 

At the same time the organization created two addi- 
tional posftg: chairman of the board and chairman of 
the executive committee. Otto A Seyferth, president, 
West Michigan Steel Foundry Company, Muskegon, was 
named to the former, Herman W Stein krau* , presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, Bridgeport Brass 
Company, Bridgeport, was chosen to nil the latter office. 

Three new vice presidents were also elected: 

Frederick P. Champ, president. Cache Valley Bank- 
ing Company, Logan , Utah. 

Powell C. Groner, president, Kansas City Public 
Service Company. Kansas City, Mo. 

Carl N. Jacobs, president. Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company. Stevens Point, Wis, 

Named to serve as directors for Hie nr.vr time were: 

District 6 — Chase M Smith, secretary. National 
Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago. 

District 7— Raymond H Nichols, editor and pub- 
lisher, The Vernon Dally Accord, Vernon, Texas. 

District fr— William B Wright, Marys River Ranch. 
Deeth, Nev. 

District 10— Henry K earns, president, San Gabriel 
Valley Lincoln-Mercury Motors. San Gabriel, Calif . 

Construction and Civic Development Maurice K. 
M Murphy, president. Boiling Spring* Savings and 
Loan AtSuociallon. Rutherford. H.i- 

Domestlc Distribution —Charles G. Nichols, presi- 
dent, G M. McKelvey Company. Voungatown. 

Finance- -Ho I man D Fetlibone, president. Chicago 
Title and Tru*t Company, Chicufco 

Foreign Commerce — John L Locke, president. 
Fisher Flouring M1U& Company. Seattle. 

Insurance— Clinton L Allen* president, Aetna In- 
surance Company. Hcic - t . .j -I 

Natural Resources— Harry T. Kendall, chairman of 
the board. Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. PAUL 

Directors -at -la rye— Frank W Jcnks. vice president, 
International Harvester Company, Chicago Richard 
Kemler. attorney, Marshalttown, loWa. 
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MORE than a decade has passed 
since Benny Goodman and his band 
gave a memorable concert in staid 
Carnegie Hall, but the aodaini today 
is greater than it was then. Album 
sales of it have topped 60*000 sets 




WHEN 



luWARD dusk one day In ihv 
Winter of 19*9, Benny Goodmans 
se ven-ye ar-ol d d au %h te f discov- 
ered something that b» now re- 
garded by a great many know- 
ledgeable people as & substantial 
contribution to American culture 
as well as an irresistible occasion 
for nostalgia. The child was rum- 
maging through a closet In her 
parent's New York apartment 
when she came across a can of 
recording that had been made the 
night of Jan. lfl. 1939. That was 
the night her father took his 14- 
piece hand and several select guest 
soloists into staid Carnegie Hall 
and proceeded to put on the moat 
memorable jaaz concert of all time. 

More than a decade hud passed 
aince Goodman had listened to the 
record*, and in the meantime he 
had forgotten about their exist- 
ence. Now, more out of curiosity 
than anything else, he played them 
once again. 

He was astonished by what he 
heard. Even the grating surface 
noise, the inadequate reproduc- 
tion, and the frequently poor bal- 
ance afforded by the single micro- 
phone that had been suspended 
over the Carnegie sta^e could not 
disguise the extraordinary quality 
of the performance, Goodman 
spent the next few weefcs having 
the records transferred to tape and 
refined, as much as possible, of 
acoustical Imperfections, 

Las I November. Columbia re- 
leased the results in an album of 
two 12- inch long-playing records 
called, with admirable* directness, 
the 'Benny Goodman Carnegie 
Hall Concert." Since then, more 
than 60,000 set* — now priced at 
$10.90 each— have been sold. Such 
a staggering success can be ex- 
plained on several accounts, One* 
of course, Is the excellence of the 
music Itself. Another is the nostal- 
gia evoked by the whole proceed- 
ings. 

In retrospect, the album consti- 
tutes a swan song to the resonant 
nights when the dance band busi- 
ness was In flower. It Is redolent of 
the years that have vanished, the 
years when there was a kind of 
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shining splendor In smoke -filled 
night clubs and mammoth barns 
of dance halls - 

The Goodman album L- a period 
piece Ln the most affectionate 
sense of the term. It a stabbing 
reminder that the dance band 
business virtually has vanished 
since 1938, 

There was a time when dance 
baud* were big and something not 
to be missed. Even their names 
wen* imposing and. for years, a 
dance band was never merely a 
band or an orchestra— thai is ¥ so- 
and-sos band or orchestra. 

It was always the Scr&nton 
Sirens, the University Six, the Var- 
sity Eitfht. the Kansas City Nu-ir 
Hawks, the Ohio Lucky Seven, the 
Wolverines, the Peerless Players, 
the California Ramblers, Lhe Band 
of Renown, the Band of a Thou- 
sand Melodies, the Casa Loma, the 
Memphis Five, the New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings, the Original Dixie- 
land J ass [stc] Band, and count- 
less Society Orchestras. And it was 
not Eudy Vallee and His Orchestra, 
either, but Rudy Vallee and His 
Connecticut Yankees. And, f or lhat 
matter, time was when even White- 
ttiaji, who was first The King of 
Jazz and afterwards The Dean of 
Modern American Music, went in 
for the department of fuller ex- 
planation and had himself billed 
as Paul Whiteman and his Palais 
Royale Orchestra. 

Now — at least in the big time — 
there are only Guy Lam bard o and 
his Royal Canadians and Phil 8pt~ 
talny and ills Hon r-of -Charm All- 
Girl Orchestra, which, everything 
considered, may be Just as welL 
Goodman, however, always has 
been simply Benny Goodman and 
his Orchestra, But that, as anyone 
more than 30 must realise, always 
has been MiIJicifHH 

Good man p one of 14 children, 
was born in the Chicago ghetto in 
1909. At ten, he already had begun 
to study the clarinet and was play- 
ing regularly with a group of boys* 
at his synagogue. 

By the time he was 12, he was 
earning money imitating Ted 
Lewi* in a Chicago theater* 



Somewhere aloiiR the llne t he 
met up with the now legendary 
Austin High School musical gang* 
wfciU' h included Mich fur -arc- ]\iv.v 
greats as Bnd Freeman, Jimmy Mc- 
Partland, and the late Frank 
Tesrhemacher and Dave Tough. It 
was there that he acquired a taste 
for hot. Ja2z ( 

When the time arrived for him 
to take his first Jot) with a profes- 
sional band, Goodman was still so 
small that he had to have his 
tuxedo made to order. (He was only 
13, incidentally, when he took out 
his first card in the musicians' 
union. ) 

On Aug. 8, 1523* he was hired to 
play with a (iraup that worked on 
an excursion boat Showing up on 
the scene, Goodman, who was now 
a fast 14. stepped unto the hand* 
stand and sat down there. 
Suddenly a voice barked, 
"Get oft that stand and stop 



messin' round with those instru- 
ments/' 

The command came from Bix 
Belderbeeke, whose bizarre ways 
and silvery cornet were to make 
him the most fabled figure tn the 
history of Jazz, 

Kn.rii Mum |x,li,[ on, Goodman 
made rapid progress. For a while, 
he played with Ben Pollack's band, 
the (tart lar&e white combination 
to play authentic jazz When the 
band moved to New York to work 
at the Park Central Hotel, he was 
one of Its most daastling ornaments. 
After thai, he went into the Holly- 
wood Kcstaurani with Hi-d NirhnK 
a man whose name may not mean 
much to iht J kids, but is sheer fciory 
to practically anyone who has 
reached the age of 4G. 

Nichols was a prolific recording 
artist and Goodman appeared on 
most of his dates. No record col- 
lection that pretends to have at 
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litsuit a smattering of abiding j&JO£ 
la complete without a quota Of 
Nichols' accords. The one* that 
feature Goodman — "China Boy." 
for example— are part of the work- 
in-pro :sf:vs shut :irhteved Its [nM 
rloweriniz the niRht of Jan, IG r 1938, 
at Carlisle Ball. 

These were wonderful yeara— 
chiefly, perhaps, because they were 
unspoiled Collegians from Prince* 
ton and Yule used to camp Into New 
York to sec shows Jtke <d r | Crazy" 
and "Strike Up the Band." not be- 
cause George Gershwin had 
written the music, but because 
Goodman w&s In the pit band, 
There were even a certain number 
who listened to Rubinoff and his 
violin on the Chase- and Sanborn 
program merely in the hope that 
Goodman, who was a more- or- leas 
regular member of the band, might 
be allowed to improvise for a few 
bars. 

It was at this period t hat he be- 
came a giant to the ears of the 
undergraduates who are now ap- 
proaching middle age. The prodi- 
gious sale of the Carnegie Hull 
album is nrob»b[y testimony to the 
fact that they have never wavered 
in their devotion 

For all their enchantment* how- 
ever; these years had not produced^ 
with the exception of Bon Pol- 
lacfc's > an organised ( as opposed to 
small I m pro visa tlona] groups) 
white band that could play Jam. 
There were some top notch colored 
organisations, of course— Fletcher 
Henderson's, Duke Ellington's. 
Chick Webbs, and so forth— but 
the only white ensemble that even 
essayed the hot idiom was the Casa 
Lonm, which was the campus 
favorite circa 1932. 

It was his dissatisfaction with 
the Casa and his admiration for 
The likes of Henderson and Webb 
that made Goodman particularly 
easier to form a band of his own. In 
November, 1933 r he made two 
records with a small group — 
"AluCchu Gkid" and "I Gotta Ri^ht 
to Sing the Blues'' — which caused 
quite a stir among hot fans when 
they were released on the Columbia 
label. On the strength of their 
popularity and his own assiduous- 
ness, he was signed early in 1034 to 
tafce a la rye band into Billy Rose's 
Manhattan Music Hall 

It was not until December the 
same year, though, that he re- 
ceived what was later to prove his 
most important assignment. The 
National Biscuit Company bought 
three hours — from U p.m. to 2 
a nv — each Saturday on NBC and 
decided to make them into a pro- 
gram of dance music, f This was at 



a period when t.ht- lu!-e f-veniny ;ur 
was filled with superb jazz. \ The 
program was to be divided Into seg- 
ments of rumba t sweet> and hot 
music, to be played, respectively, 
by Xavler Cugat« Kel Murray, and 
Goodman 

Nothing like the Goodman band 
had ever been heard on a sponsored 
broadcast before It had the lead- 
ers own whirling dervish of a clari- 
net, some superb Instrumentalists* 
and a sin per named Helen Ward, 
who was later to beguile the nation 
with her rendition of "Goodie 
Goodie." It also had arrangements 
faj Fletcher Henderson which not 
only swung, but had exquisite 
melodic patterns. 

A PEW months later, the band 
was hired to play at the Roosevelt 
Hotel. Some of the patrons appar- 
ently resented the intrusion of a 
loud i and, to their ears } screeching 
band Into a room made sacrosanct 
by Guy Lombardo and his mustc. 
Cards were distributed to the 
tables announcing: 

Mr Goodman will be pleased to 
play your favorite mu&ical num- 
bers." 

A customer named Paul Blll- 
amher from Douglaston. N. Y.. sub- 
mitted a request which Goodman 
still has in his scrapbook "Just by 
way of contrast:' It read, some- 
thing sweet and lew/ 1 

In June* 1935. the Ooodman 
band, having flopped at the Hoose- 
vftlt, began to work its way to the 
West Coast on a string of one- 
ntghters Things went none too 
well along the route, but it was not 
until he opened at Bill eh Gardens 
in Denver that Goodman suffered 
what might have been the final In- 
dignity. At the end of the first 
half -hour (during which such 
stars as Jess Stacy, the pianist, 
Bunny Berlgan, the trumpeter 
Teddy Wilson, the pianist in the 
trio, and Gene Krupa, the drum- 
mer, had played at the height of 
their form ) the indicium? manager 
of the place rushed up to Goodman. 

"What'* the matter?" he de- 
manded hotly. "Can't you boys 
play any waltzes?'* 

Goodman wanted to quit, but he 
was finally prevailed on by his New 
York manager to stick out the 
to iy until the band opened at the 
Palomar In Los Angeles. 

Few bands have ever received 
the ovation accorded Goodman's 
by the crowd at the Palomar the 
night, of Aug 21, 1935. At* It turned 
out r the band had become popular 
on the West Coast because of the 
difference in time between there 
and Npw York 

The Let*& Dance program , which 



ruTiH a nil the air in the East at an 
hour when many people had re- 
tired for the night, was heard in 
Calif ornla from 8 until 1 1 p.m., and 
hail thereby ati: -■ i ■ -ci ,m < imr 
mous audience From the Paiomur 
engagement on, the success of the 
Goodman band was assured. So, 
too. was the almost fanatical 
popularity of the music known a* 
swin8- 

Those were barrel house times. 
Kids who might otherwise have 
dreamed of growing up to be a Bute 
Ruth now yearned to play drum* 
like Gene Krupa, who once con- 
fided to aji interviewer that he kept 
repeating, ' l Lyonnalse potatoes 
and some pork chops' ' while he 
champed his gum and whipped out 
I ., !■■ rhyrbmlv |kj tl "i il-.. 

No aware adolescent of that 
roar Lin; age would have been 
caught dead referring to Goodman 
as anything but "Benny 11 or E.G r 
You said "Benny" and nobody but 
a square thought you meant Jack 
Benny. 

All over the United States, 
swing--- or » to put it more precisely, 
.,. ,i jazE— became the rage. In New 
York city, West 52nd Street be- 
came the shrine On Sundays, most 
■ s" r !c-r imi^nim-. .m.imd town 
would turn up at the Htckorv 
House for breakfast *ind a chance 
to "sit in" with the band 

Although it was scarcely juzz, 
there was a tune out of that era 
that captured the mad spirit, It 
was Called "The Music Goes Round 
and Round" and there has never 
h.-«-r anythtofi quite ilke it Every 
week end. the crew-cut young men 
would come up from Princeton or 
down from New Haven with their 
you n ladies atid they would 
"make" the j assz places. 

Now these couples are older by 13 
years and for them the Goodman 
album Is reassurance that maybe 
they did not waste their college 
year* after all For what Ihey 
listened to was jazz. 

There was a niRht that a lot of 
them must remember. This was 
when the late Red MacKenzle was 
running a hole-in-the-wall on 
52nd Street. Alt the musicians 
gathered there, because It was & 
place that was somehow condu- 
cive to good Jazz. 

Berigan T a tall, ambling man. 
was a regular there and nine, may- 
be ten, times a night, night in night 
out, he had them screaming for 
his heartbreaking Jk l Can't Get 
Started " 

But on this particular nipht 
there was a young and unknown 
trombonist on the stand, and he 
was a real treat. Then the trrcat 
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trombonist Jack Teagarden 
strolled in. Leaned again. ! the iiu, 
and listened As the youngster 
played on. TeaKarden became 
aware that people were watching 
him in an effort to discover how the 
up-to-then world's greatest trom- 
bonist felt about this brilliant Kid 
Af tor It ended, Jaeto waited a few 
minutes, then strolled op to the 
bandstand, put his mouthpiece 
Into the youngsters horn and be- 
gun to play. As he did so, a 
drummer .slip] wet in behind the 
traps. Then a bassist joined them 
and presently a pianist, 

Suddenly the whole room be- 
come an enchanted glade ;im Tea- 
garden slipped from one chorus of 
"Dinah*' into another, each one 
more stirring than Lhe one before 
it He did not stop until he had 
played 28 choruses. Then, secure In 
ht& championship, he stepped down 
and returned to the bar, This was 
the sort of thing that went on el- 
most nightly in New York City In 
the tnld^Q'a. 

By I Ma, t he Goodman band was 
the rage, but it wasn't until New 
Year's Day that year that anybody 
realised how stupendous a rage. 
That was the day he was to bt*gin 
an engagement at the New York 
Paramount Theater. Although the 



doors were not scheduled to open 
until 8 a.m.. n line began to form 
at the box oRlcc at 5 a m By 7:30 
things had goLten so out of hand 
that a riot call was put in. Fifteen 
minutes later them were 8,fi34 
people seated in the theater and at 
least l,BttO more jammed In the 
lobby and on the stairways. 

"From that moment on/' re- 
ported the World-Tclcpram. 
"things went loudly nuts. Couples 
started to. shag in the aisles and the 
ushers couldn't do anything about 
H When the aisles got too crowded, 
the couples marched on stage and 
continued their peculiar move- 
ments . 

Times Square police claim they 
have never seen anything to ap- 
proach the fervor of the demon- 
stration, accorded the Goodman 
band. But the Paramount Theater 
and Carnegie Hall are two different 
propositions and Goodman can be 
excused If he had certain misgiv- 
ings about the affair he was to put 
on In the staid auditorium only 15 
day * after he had them dancing in 
the aisles. 

As It turned out, however, his 
fears were groundless 

More than 3,040 people, many of 
whom had to sit on the stage, 
crowded into Carnegie Hal] the 
night of January 16. Scaled at a 
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$3.60 top, Lhe concert took to, after 
taxes , a aross of S&,000. That aspect 
of the situation, though, was not 
one of Goodman's main concern*, 
for he was already a millionaire 
and a financial hop could not con- 
ceivably hurt him 

He wan worried about the quality 
of his music and how fit would be 
received. Wr!l f as anybody call 
learn (by merely listening to the 
audience's reaction as heard in the 
album) he need not have been un- 
easy. From the moment the band 
went Into " Don't Be That Way" 
until the end of the evening, he 
and his men performed magnlfl- 
cently. 

This was big-band ivaz at its 
most resplendent Goodman's 
simple and affecting wlo in "One 
O'clock Jump;' Jess Stacy s In- 
credible piano In Sing. Sing. 
sniff/ 1 the brass section's blte s 
Vernon Brown's roufih and forth- 
right trombone, and Gene Krupa's 
dynamic percussion Now that it 
la available again* many people are 
Joyful. What mates this some- 
thing of more than routine interest 
In that any number of these people 
are subsT.njiriLL kind prominent citi- 
zens. 

When, for example* a man 
named Robert A, Lovett recei ved an 
album as a Christmas gift, he said, 

*'I was awfully glad to have the 
Benny Goodman records I can 
hardly wait to have an evening to 
myself and enjoy their full flavor " 

Lovett, a partner In Brown 
Brothers, Harriman and Company, 
is now assistant to General Mar- 
shall in t he Departmen t of Defense , 

CeHTAINLY, nothing that has 
happened since in the music busi- 
ness has been eaeiling enough to 
make anyone abandon the convic- 
tion that what went on in Carnegie 
Hall that night was worth preserv- 
ing. 

As for bop h it can be dismissed by 
an anecdote about Wlnyy Manone, 
the veteran one-armed trumpet 
p la ye r w ho h n r In \ e i 1 j j n fc d i j e 1 1 \ i": 
heartfelt Jazz for years. Several 
years ago when Dizzy Gillespie, 
the high priest of bop, opened in Los 
Angeles. Manone made it a point to 
hear him. He was astounded, 

A few weeks later, Ma none 
opened, with his authentic New 
Orleans jazz, at a place near the 
one where Gillespie was playing. 
Before he signed the contract, 
however. Wingy Insisted that the 
management put a sij?n up over the 
entrance. It read : 

"Come In and Hear the Truth/' 

The truth is vt hat you hear in the 
"Benny Goodman Carnegie Hall 
Concert/ 1 
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'NE OF the truly am art up sports figures In 
America js a ami lint; Boston Irishman few people 
know iibout — a p rem oto rial, public relations, busi- 
ness managerial wizard named Freddie Corcoran. 
He brings golden balm to athletes. 

On a radio program last year, Dizzy Demi Inter- 
viewed Corcoran who, (ts usual, was on his way from 
someplace to somewhere. Dean asked Corcoran who 
he considered the greatest hitters in the American 
and National League* respectively; also, who he 
rated as the outstanding man and woman golfers, 
'Ted Williams, Stan Musial, Sam Snead and Babe 
Didriltson" replied Corcoran. 

And, " hr added* "I am ihe personal manager for 
ail of them." 

Corcoran also has made them the best paid 
athletes in their respective fields. When Muslal 
signed this spring with the St. Louis Cardinals for 
a reported 3100,000— the highest salary in baseball, 
according to Fred Salgh. owner of the club — the ftn# 
hand of Corcoran guided Mural's maneuvering. 
Carefully planted stories by Corcoran to the effect 
that the New York Giants wan Led MusiaJ did not 
hurt Stan in the negotiations, 

William.?, from Corcoran 4 s own testimony, grosses 
3175,000 a year. The Red Sox claim his baae pay is 
nearer to $125,000, which would make him even 
higher paid than Muslal. Corcoran has Introduced 
Offshoots into Williams' earnings, like appearances 
in the Sportsman 's Show at $10,000 a week, interest 
in a fishing concern* and various testimonials which 
wllJ do the temperamental Wilham.s the most good 
hi the long run. 

Since $1 00,000 seems to be par tor the course in 
fhr: Corcoran managerial league. Slam m In' Sammy 
Snead hit a few birdies last year with a $125,000 
gfOML Babe Didrikson, the lady who hits a golf ball 
like a man, accounted for 51QU.0OO, although Cor- 



He Brings Gold 
to Athletes 

By PAUL GARDNER 

WHEN it comes to making money out 
of sports, few men can compete with 
Freddie Corcoran, His managerial skill 
has made fortunes for many stars 



corans cut from her earnings Is not a* large as 
the others. 

Fred does all right He lop* one- third ofT the 
Williams 4 take over Ted's baseball salary: profits 
comfortably from Musia) and Snead' does not lose 
on Didi'ik-son ; owns a Ford agency: receives largesse 
from manufacturers of sports equipment and 
women's clothing, He also edits the O facial Golf 
Guide and conducts the increasingly popular Ladies 
Professional Golf Association tourneys:, Without 
any fanfare, he probably grosses mote than the 
famous Mr, Williams close to S3o"Q P W30 a year. And 
all this without an office. 

America, in fact, Is his office. He travels 
miles a year, leaving a string of telephone messages 
with operators in various hotels., barber shops, tav- 
erns or restaurants as to where he may be at any 
given moment When he checks into a hotel he 
spread* a f ew letters on the bed and there are hl4 
files. He phones a secretary. Nancy Allison, wbons 
he recently married, back in New York from wher- 
ever he is- — and that's how hi* letters get out Corco- 
ran has parlayed the discovery ul the telephone 
along with an unsurpassable memory and a theory 
of meeting people. Into big business. 

'There's no secret to this business/" the 46-year- 
old Corcoran emphasizes, except being around 
where big people are— the Kentucky Derby, Hlaleah, 
the championship fights, the World Series — that's 
how I make my contacts everywhere." 

Corcoran, who likes to be in the right place at the 
right time, wandered into Tool s Shor + s to New York 
one evening. There he met an old advertising friend 
who had a fishing account 

" Why don't you sign Ted Williams to a Ashing 
i*nniract ,J " Corcoran asked suddenly. The advertis- 
ing man lilted the idea, arrarmed for an appoint- 
ment with the president of the eompany the next 
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"I haul big loads" 



1 haul <mr tha 

highway 





"1 travel 
cHy streets 




*Tta loads 1 haul 
arc. small " 





My trijjs arc short* 




'Miffc arc ioj| hauls'' 



WANT A TRUCK THAT 
FFRTHE JOB? 



_V-Mur 'II'- . M'U u .liu ;l truck that'h iti m rifT-d <<■ 

hnul your I ^ J - - imxIit yimr ojHvrut inn < Mndilkuvi 

* P - *tavfr you money , * * liwt longer, 

A Dodge "Job- Rated" truck b* thnt kind of truck f 

Doctor build* G„V,W, chjiH»Lh rnitfiVlh to inrai 

96% of all hauling nevd*. You c-iin lj*f aiin? thttfv 

in onf h ' Kdt'wT tiwk m fir your job. 

Every unit in "Job-Raffld"*— factory ^n^ine^rwi 

to haul it rfpecdk- loud under upcciin n.hn^ 

P OTidliion iL 

The right units > ftj^Sf"""" *x 

the loud (0*** 

Lood-iupparfirtg unii* -lji fi an framm, axJt-H, 
frOriniiH, w bet-in. .iiirl tir*N iirv i- LiiiLntt.Ti.il .ind 
hiiili n^liB to provide the Mrvnjgth and input it y 



1 haul in 

country " 




"I haul light ^oo^" 
*TfiM& 1 hsulane heavy 





Idimb 
lots of hills' 



The nghi uniti 
10 move 
the load 




Load- moving iMrtftl ■urfl il* t-ngilims., elutcbc*. 

.tnri 1 f Jtir-JiMl .1^ vw|| ;. r\|» J s • rr.i| ix|i- 

und ukjV rntioa— art* Bnjrfrtoercd to provide nmplr* 
pnwnr to move 1 1 1<- unfits hfMTLlir nfM-mlLiig 
cantJtfioiui , . nnd do it quickly, dc+prndably, 
and at lovr coat. 
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See your nearby Dodge d*al*f— tat him *how you 
the only trucks with iryrol Fluid Drivt- .available 
nn ■j-, *tld i-ton niudd*'. Cull biro mid nak 
how you can (tPt LHwIjcj? truck thnt « "JiA-Huinf 
to perform better «n your job. 

ONLV DODGE BUILDS ^-Ratodr TRUCKS 
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day Within two months noted 
fisherman Ted Williams had 
started an a ten -year contract at 
SI 0. DOC n year, with an option of 
seven per cent, with the Bristol 
Fishing Rod Cum p. my Ar.ri The 
money, spread over that period, 
would save on Williams' taxes 

Corcoran Ju&t bumps Into prop! p. 
He ran into Stan Mu&lal a number 
of years ago at the Champion 
Spark Plug dinner in Toledo, Ohio. 
MuAiial had been floundering 
around in SU Louis, earning; a de- 
ntil livellhriod !.iin imthinfr beGt- 
tlng $l young man with a lifetime 
major league average of 
Muslal waa impressed by Corcoran 
;md when he encountered htm 
several months inter, Stan asked 
him to be his person aJ manager, 

Corcoran, while tournament 
manager of the Professional Qolf 
Association for J 2 years, met many 
diverse types. So many, in fact, that 
the task of handling stich opposite 
characters as- Musi a I and Williams 
comes natural to him today Stan 
is unefTaclnK, Williams colorful 
:nirf uEspri'du'tiibJi;? Corcorikii's |nb, 
therefore, is to build up Musial and 
hold down Williams. 



Only a Fred Corcoran, with his 
flealbillly and experience, could 
handle a Ted Williams. Here * the 
kind of problem that William*, who 
has been under Corcoran p s guid- 
ance since 194S, presents, 

Ted ml led lis to Ne« York one day 
?o Corcoran, who would like to 
have Williams seen at the right 
places also, asked Craif? Wood t the 
golf professional, if he would take 
them to the 2L This is a favorite 
hangout of Wood, national open 
champion in 1941 ai id now a repre- 
sentative for the Kraemer Hosiery 
Company in New York. Wood t-unc 
out bluntly. 

Well, will Ted wear a tie?" 

"No/ 1 said Corcoran sadly. "Wil- 
liams wears no man's collar, in- 
cluding his own." 

So they dined at an out-of-the- 
way East Side restaurant, 

Corcoran is unique In his sports 
approach for it l£ his service to the 
press which underlies all he ac- 
complishes Not that he isn't as 
generous ii* thr ornishm demands. 
But he has his own methods in his 
build-ups. 

A Tex Rlckard or a Mike. Jacobs 
could afford to take sports writers 
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on lively Junkets. But Corcoran 
attains hi* results by a personal- 
ized service that can aceuresly be 
matched. 

When I interviewed Corcoran at 
the Savoy Plaza In New Yorfc. a 
newspaper man phoned in to find 
out about memorable golf matches 
for a series. He had to know right 
away; So Corcoran, lying down 
blithely, with his head resting on 
the pillow of tin- bed. hUd Imn. 

He described accurately Gene 
Sarazen's victory over Walter 
Hagen In the 1923 POA final, He 
mentioned outstanding shots In 
Francis Ouimet 1 * victory over 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray in the 
play-off of the 1913 United States 
Open, He said that you couldn't 
overlook Walter Hageii's 11 and 10 
triumph over Bobby Jones in 192fi. 
Corcoran gave the reaction of 
Omaha. Nebr , fans after one of the 
most sensational upsets of all time 
— Johnny Goodman's 1 up win over 
Bobby Jones m 1929 

Not only did Corcoran tell of 
every shot and every club when 
asked— he showed his insight into 
men, as well a* their sports h In 
describing the Johnny Fischer- 
Jock McLean match. This was the 
drarnalir 1333 United Slates 
amateur final when Cincinnati's 
Fischer overhauled Scotland's Mc- 
Lean at the thirty -si*th hole of the 
Garden City Golf Club and de- 
Tented him on the thirty -seventh. 
McLean was never quite the same 
player after that. 

"Had McLean won that cham- 
pionship," said Corcoran, "it might 
have made a difference in his whole 
life." 

When serving as POA tourna- 
ment manager Corcoran, one 
afternoon at a Masters' competi- 
tion in Atlanta, ^avc out 15 differ- 
ent stories to as many newspaper- 
men in a single hour. 

Henry McLemore. then with the 
United Press, called Corcoran for 
an angle. It was merely four a.m. 
Corcoran, half asleep, recalled that 
Jack Sharkey, the only man who 
had fuiifih! both Jack Denipsey and 
Joe Louis, had once compared 
them Me Le m o re '.s an bsrq u en t 
atory was a top exclusive. 

One could continue endlessly 
with stories of Fred's mental pow- 
ers, especially of the time that he 
bet Lefty Gomez that the former 
Yankee pitcher had opposed Dfczsy 
Dean in the World Series 

" I did not; blurted Lefty, 

Gomez lost the subsequent wager 
as it was discovered that he had 
^one up against Dean when the 
latter was with the Chicago Cubs. 

Corcoran is remarkable in that 
he is not a mere statistical bureau. 
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but he utilizes his store of facts for 
business advancement. And he is 
always searching for angles, even 
though he himself may not profit 
by them. 

Recently, he asked an Innocent 
question which may be on*? of the 
most expensive ever propounded as 
far as the television Industry Ls 
concerned - 

Fred was sitting up in the Circle 
Lounge in Boston, watching some 
old flight movies on television with 
Sharkey and Ted Williams as his 
companions. 

"Did you get anything for that 
or did you ever sell the television 
right*!?" Corcoran demanded of 
Sharkey 

"Naw/ 1 said Sharkey In imper- 
fect Boston e^e- 

The upshot of that is a test case 
suit by Lee Eastman. Corcoran '3 
Harvard -educated lawyer, on be- 
half of Sharkey. If Sharkey wins, 
all the bo sers— Dempsey, Barney 
Ross. Tony CartKonerl, et at — may 
be collecting. Any time Corcoran 
looks at anything there money 
In It for somebody. But usually It 
is himself, along with the other 
beneficiaries. 

f 1 w ; L.i :i \ wa y s t h a 1 w n y r a t thou g h 
Corcoran was born with Few ex- 
ternal advantages He fancied 
himself quite a bOKtt in the Boston 
highways and byways but when he 
was ei£h 1 he was roundly trounced 
by a more adept rival. Corcoran 
thereupon managed the other chap 
hi bouts with neighborhood bullies. 
He picked up the marbles as his 
share of the gate. 

At ten, Fred became one of the 
suburban Belmont Springs Coun- 
try Club's caddy In g C&rcoran£. 
These included, at one time, Fred, 
George. Joe. John, Billy and the 
late Frank, eldest of the brothers. 

Fred always dovetailed jobs. He 
got the concession at the ninth 
hole at Belmont Springs, per- 
formed odd Jobs at baseball, foot- 
ball and fl^ht events, sold tickets 
for the Boston Bruins mid M*rvf j d 
as goal umpire Later, he was to 
serve as umpire on disputed rule* 
In Professional Golf Association 
tournaments , a job which makes 
an Eh bets Field umpire's chores 
-r-i'm like a picnic. 

As far back a* 1926, Corcoran was 
chosen official scorer of the United 
State* Golf Association. He Intro- 
duced a scoreboard, 40 feet long 
and 20 feet high, at the United 
States Amateur In 1934 which Is 
still remembered as a thing of util- 
ity and beauty By 1935, the 30- 
year-old Corcoran was executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts 
Golf Association— a year later, he 
\ Continued on page 54 1 
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SUNNYVALE. CALIF , Santa 
Clara Valley agricultural and in- 
dustrial center with a population 
of ll.QaO does not have a policeman 
or a fireman. Instead, it has pub- 
lic safety officers, When a man be- 
comes an officer of this force, he 
receives equal training In both 
fire fighting and police work 

The men are rotated from police 
to are work every 30 days. In an 
emergency, every man, regardless 
of what his assignment on any par- 
ticular day might be. Is expected to 
perform either as a policeman or a 
fireman, depending on the situa- 
tion. 

Sunnyvale's break from the tra- 
ditional separation H [:n« .u:d 
police departments Is being 
watched wiLh Interest over the 
country because it may supply the 
answer for a small town on how to 
maintain an efficient public safety 
setup in the face of a growing pop- 
ulation and rising costs. The 
merger of forces has been at- 
tempted in several other small 
1 'immunities but Sunnyvale tn be- 
Ueved to be the first to give the 
plan a thorough test. 

The Sunnyvale system has been 
in operation since July. 1050. City 
Manager H. K. Hunter Is confident 
that a substantial saving will be 
realized in equipment and housing 
facilities as well as in the reduction 
of personnel brought about by the 
Integration of the departments. 
Tire merger permits the meeting of 
peak loads tn either field with 
about 75 per cent of the manpower 
required by separate forces He 
estimates the over- all long -range 
savings at approximately 35 per 
cent 

The head of Sunnyvale's Public 
Safety Department receives $450 a 
month, his assistant draws a £345- 
$410 salary, captains get 

nJJil 



public safety officers. 3250-S305 
The salary scale is reported to com- 
pare favorably with that of towns 
many times its sLze. 

Sunnyvale's force consists of £5 
men. They operate on a -10 -hour 
week of five consecutive ei-RhL-hour 
days. Off-duty men responding to 
emergency calls are paid overtime. 

John V, Cordell, a retired Los 
Angeles fire department battalion 
chief and a fireman since 191 5 n who 
was hired to institute Sunnyvale's 
new system and who has remained 
on as Its head, was frankly skepti- 
cal about making policemen Into 
firemen. But with his assistant. 
Fred Penfold. an old-time police 
officer, who had grave doubts about 
turning firemen into policemen, 
the program utot under way. The two 
men now rail the p]an a success, 

Prior to its establishment. Sun- 
nyvale had a police force of 16 men 
and a paid fire chief with a volun- 
teer department. Continued 
irrowth of the town made IL evident 
that improved fire and police pro- 
tection were needed. How to pro- 
vide the needed protection without 
adequate funds became a vital 
municipal question 

Integration of the police and fire 
departments was proposed and, 
after some opposition, was adopted 
by the townspeople. Today Sunny- 
vale provides a public safety pro- 
gram at a cost of $85,000 a year — 
$35,000 less than it was estimated 
it would have taken to maintain 
the same service with separate 
police and fire departments. 

The town's public safety chief, 
Cordell, who originally look his job 
only for a itx -month period and 
with a "show-me* attitude, now is 
so enthusiastic about the system 
that predicts it will eventually 
sweep the country 

— HAfcOLtl HZhtEM 
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was eloigned to what is perhaps 
the most feggravating, i hankie^ 
perplexing and not too highly paid 
position in sports — tournament 
manager of the Professional Golf- 
ers Association, 

Corcoran lasted the earlier men- 
tioned years. Bob Harlow , who pre- 
ceded him, waSked the tightrope 
far three seasons, George Schnelter 
who replaced him had a short run 
and the latest casualty lias been 
Howard Capps. 

Corcoran 's ouster actually paved 
the way to his current affluent 
status, 

The problems fared by a PGA 
tournament director were exempli- 
fied earlier this year when Jimmy 
Demaret, Vic Ghezsri and a few 
other golfers refused to obey PC#A 
orders to compete In a Texas com- 
petition but went Inst-cud lo Mexico 
to play In the Mexican Open. There 
was much hullabaloo and Demaret 
was fined S500 — which Glen Mc- 
Carthy, the Houston oil millionaire 
paid 

"If Corcoran were In there/' one 
critic observed, "the incident 
would have been quieted and would 
not have come out in the papers. 
Fred knew how to shush tho.se 
things up." 

After the Demaret blow-up, 
feelers were sent out to Inveigle 
Corcoran back into some sort of 
promotional deal with the men's 
PGA f but Fred already had ex- 
panded hi* horizon and had 
created his greatest miracle in his 



development of women's profes- 
sional ia>]f. 

"I think that In ten years, the 
women's golf will outshine the 
men's,"' Gene Sarazcn commented 
the other da;. 

What do you mean?" retorted 
Corcoran, "we've already outdrawn 
them In Boston and Tampa " 

Corcoran has a bevy of leading 
lady golfers in his caravan, with 
more turning pro all the time. 
Under contract to Corcoran are 
Babe Didriksan, M arl en e and Alice 
Bauer, Shirley Spork. LouU»Su«g», 
Betty DanofT. Betty Jameson, 
Marilyn Smith, Helen PeiweiLer, 
Fe^gy Kirk, Betty Bush. Sally Ses- 
sions, Opal Hill. Helen and Betty 
Hicks 

■I like dealing with the girls," 
says Corcoran ; 'because In case of 
an argument on a ruling, I can run 
into the men s locker room and no- 
body will follow me/ 1 

When Corcoran took over ladies' 
pro u ni r l- wis* little more than a 
dream. Last year there were 13 
tournaments and £50,000 in prize 
money— this season, there will be 
15 tournaments, W0,000 In prize 
money and a Journey to England 
and France for the half dozen 
leading players. 

The Ladies Golf Union of Great 
Britain never recognized women 
pros before — but they reckoned 
without their guest, Fred Corcoran. 
The favorable publicity engend- 
ered by Corcoran in America had 
much to do with acceptance 
abroad, 




■Women's pro uoJl will be tre- 
mendous;' Corcoran insists, 'Re- 
member how Helen WiUji and 
Helen Jacobs used to draw as well 
as Tilden and Johnston in the 30 % 
The same can happen In golf 

Golf equipment manufacturers 
and dress manufacturers like Alvin 
Haiidmaeher* who has Weather- 
vane suits, back up the women's 
events. 

Corcoran is extremely proud of 
Lhc fast $30,000 he made for the 
Bauer sisters in their first seven 
months as professionals. A tidy 
price of 55,000 for them to wear 
Ship "ft Shore blouses Is typical of 
bis promotion hi the girls' golf 
department, 

Asa man who has lived sports so 
intensely, Corcoran has viewpoints 
which should be of broad interest. 
He believes that for professional 
golf to return to its former estate, 
it musl b&taEfitil fcbfl younger mni, 
with Junior divisions for all com- 
petitors. He has ideas for busl* 
ness men golfers. 

"For the man between 45 and 
5&/' Corcoran says, 44 the one way to 
Improve his game is to take les- 
sons from the golf pro. And the 
best place hi do business is on the 
golf course." 

Fred believes that Bobby Jones T 
Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen and 
Tommy Armour were the best 
golfers of a generation ago and 
Byron Nelson, Sammy Snead, Ben 
Hogan and Lloyd Man t rum the 
nonpareils of a later day. 

"Corcoran wears his heart on his 
sleeve/' says Craig Wood, "he gets 
mad, but he doesn't hold grudges/' 

Fior a &uy who irrew up on the 
wrong side of the Boston tracks, 
Corcoran has come a long way, He 
raised more than $250,000 for the 
Red Cross and the UEO in the last 
war; he entertained troops as a 
walking sports encyclopedia In 
Europe; he is at home with nota- 
bles in most fields. 

Despite the fact that Corcoran. 
America's most remarkable be- 
hind -the -scenes sports personality, 
knows most of the answers, there Is 
one phenomenon which puzzles 
him. 

" l I run hundreds of golf 
matches/' he says, "and at all of 
the clubs there will be a big busi- 
ness man. whom you couldn't buy 
for a million dollars, who'll pitch in 
to help the event. Hell run on 
ahead and be as happy as a school- 
boy just holding the rope to keep 
the spectators off, And he never 
sees a shot-" 

Freddie Corcoran sees the shots, 
though. He scores almost all the 
time. 
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Killing Bugs 
Is a Business 



A: 



T«m 4plimp i if I 
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NEWCOMER among busine&sei* 
In the southwestern livestock 
country- is the spraying service. 
The Gtlmp Stuck Medicine Supply 
Company at Menard, Texas, for ex- 
ample, will upray i>r drench mo* I 
anything in Menard County — or 
injjoinin^ counties (or Lh&t matter. 

Tom L. Glimp, Jr., owner of the 
firm, takes pride In his capacity to 
ban die targe numbers of Livestock. 
Laflt. year, CHkmp and his crew 
.sprayed fiO.OQO isheep for Uvv lick*, 
for which he rerpivrd 4 1 2 rents per 
head; sprayed 2D + 0O0 goats at 3^ | 
cents and 43,000 head of cattle at 
35 cents per head. 

Gllmp drenches livestock for in- 
terna] parasites as well. "During 
June of last year/ he recalls, M we 
drenched 112,000 head of -sheep, M 
His income from this novel work 
has hit the S&5.0D0 mark some 
years. 

" Giimp is probably the best-read 
man in this part of Texas on Insec- 
ticides and agricultural chemi- 
cals." says Menard County Agent 
R E Nolan - 

While the r;tiek- cm a thousand 
hills are being sprayed, the hills 
themselves — and the valleys, too — 
are sprayed by Glimp and his crew 
He uses 2,4-D to control weeds in 
the field crops of Menard County. 
Controlling the weeds on range 
kinds provides more grass for live- 
stock, and ranchmen pay as much 
as S4 per acre lor this service. 

Pew injects escape the poisons 
from G limp's spray nozzles. To 
ennirot the pecan case borer, for 
instance, he uses as mutrh as 12,000 
gallons of DDT and zinc sulphate 
in a single year 

But Glimp gives his first atten- 
tion to livestock, f : ■ i ii '-dully sheep. 
He pioneered the use of phenothia- 
stene in Menard County for con- 
1 rolling stomach worms of sheep 
and hi- was rhe first to use DDT as 
a spray on livestock commercially 
in Texas, 

He estimates that with ideal con- 
ditions he can spray 2 r Q00 head of 
cattle, 8.000 goats in a day At this 
rate it takes Livestock on many 
thousands of hi lb u* keep his itcw 
moving along. — A. 8. Keppebly 
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Does your advertising really point 
the way to your dealers? 

Do you use a statement like one of those above in your 
magazine, newapaper t radio or television advertising? 

You can make it lots easier for prospects tn find your 
authorized dealers if you'll use a definite statement like this: 

"Yau can find thr (yayr nam*) drakrt I tiled In th* 
'yr How pasir» h uf joyr Cltuifird Telephone Directory/" 

By using Trade Mark Service in Lhe 'yellow pages' of the 
telephone directory, prospects will know u;Aereyour dealers 
are located. Your trade-mark and local dealer* can be di*j- 
played in all telephone directories that cover your market** 

This identification plan is the ideal link between your 
advertising and your authorized dealers r:r dislrihulurs. 

Trade Mark Service really helps turn pros^ 
pects into buyers , . . makes your advertising 
dollars bring yon more results, 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATFON, GAU YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE ftUSlHES£ 
OFFrCE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD HAtE AND DATA 
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The Fair Child of Invention 



By ROBERT IV. MARKS 
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THE door of Sherman Fairchild h open to men 
who find new way& of doing interesting things 
and in teres liny vvavs til doing old things better 



Qj* A CERTAIN August day In 
1012, a shiny, new Locomobile, a 
leviathan costing; more than S10 T - 
DOO, rolled Into the fcarase of 
Georsje W Fair child in Gneanta. 
N. Y, The car was a present tor his 
dashing, Tom Swift -like son, 
Sherman, then preparing far Har- 
vard, The young blades and pig- 
I ailed pirts of Oneontci lined The 
sidewalks, waiting for Sherman to 
worn out In hlx spectacular car. 
Hours ptfiTKt; there was no 
Sherman 

When l he Fairchild heir finally 



was located, he was found smeared 
wUh urease, buried Sn a heap of 
l£iLfik-et^i. fastings and cams It 
turned out that Sherman had no 
interest whatever in driving his 
costly juggernaut; all he was con- 
cerned with was finding out how it 
was pul together. 

" W had da you know," he an- 
nounced laconically , when inter- 
rupted* "thla overgrown flivver 
uiily has four bearings on the 
crankshaft." 

Here in a begrimed pastel is the 
elne to the paradox In the person- 



ality of one of the most iuiumkU 
nwii in American Industry. Sher- 
man Mills FairchUd. sou of the 
founder of the International li 
nefitf Machines Corporation, is an 
inventor** inventor, a connoisseur 
of technical ideas* a man who proo- 
ably has nurtured as many such 
innovation* as any man since Edi- 
son, and who in the process ha_s 
founded a succession of industrial 
dynasties* 

Early this year, the U S, Air 
force signed a $200,000,000 con- 
tract for Ehe production of Fair- 
chUd C-11D "Packets " — giant 
twin-eniEine, twin-boom troop and 
cargo -carry in a planes This awards 
made to Kaiser- Frazer, through an 
"assistance agreement" with Fair- 
child, represents one of the largest 
military orders given to a motor 
manufacturer. 

The "PacJret" was Fairchild' s 
serial contribution to World War 
II It was the first transport plane, 
built like a landing* craft; tanks 
and armored vehicles could roll in 
or out of it with ease and rapidity. 
Bui In Fahrehild'a mind this plane 
already has been superseded by the 
newest production, the "Purfc- 
Plane/ an airplane with a detach- 
able fuselage, which can unload 
and reload tn a matter of seconds* 
like ATI auto iruck and trailer. 

Falrchild's invention*, develop- 
ments and projects form an ex- 
tended chain of interconnected 
photographic and aviation inter- 
ests. He is the father of present- 
day methods of aerial mapping. He 
perfected the aerial camera- He 
.sponsored the enclosed -cabin air- 
plane; the radio compass; the in- 
line, air-cooled Ranger engine; ihe 
P-l[)_ the standard law- winded 
plane used by the Air Force for 
primary training; the land its 
larger, fabler successor, t he C- I19) . 
His latest innovation la the "Scan- 
a-graver/' a photoelectric device 
for making newspaper cuts almost 
instantaneously — directly from 
photographs 

Today, at 49, Fairehlld has be- 
come somewhat of a legend. One 
of the few inventor* ever to grace 
the New York Social Register, a 
bachelor, a relatively nonparties 
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pating arbiter of im excellencies 
of life, he Is a man to be reckoned 
vdtfo in the dramatic .scheme of 
things. 

To most of his associates he is a 
man of mystery. He is tail, solidly 
built and good -looking In a kind 
of dead-pan way. He smiles a great 
M--.il. but only with that part, of his 
face lying between "four o'clock" 
and 'eight o'clock." 

His houses are fabulous, hi* en- 
tertainment lavish. His estate, 
plane*. ofllces, laboratories and 
factories Interlock to torm an em- 
pire. Everywhere around him is the 
aura of progress, dynamic move- 
ment, design, development. And 
through it aU he stalks Like a bored 
monk, shrouded in si conservative 
S45 suit. 

"What I want to know/' one of 
his engineers once said, M ls what 
Sherman thinks about when he is 
not working." 

Although Falrchild has been 
publicized as a playboy, and as a 
socialite dilettante, he is obsessed 
with inventing and with the devel- 
opment of industrial ideas, prac- 
tical^ to the exclusion of every- 
thine else He has been known to 
give elaborate parties, then, at the 
height of festivities, disappear into 
his library where, hours later, he 
will be found sketching the solu- 
tion to some engineering problem. 

A story is told of his escorting 
one of New York's most beautiful 
models to the Stork Club, excusing 
himself to exchange note* with ;i 
technical expert he spied across 
the room— then, noshed with The 
excitement of a new idea, forget- 
ting to come back 

"What have I got/* the model 
said, "that could compete with an 
airfoil?" 

A bug on high fidelity, he Is 
scarcely ever without some newly 
designed speaker or some Innova- 
tion in .sound equipment. LaM 
winter he had a complete set of 
sound equipment installed in ;i 
special control room in his town 
house. A folding wall separates It 
from the main living room 

One night Lisa Kirk, who was 
then starring hi "Kiss Me Kate," 
dropped over to record some of the 
show's hit songs on Sherman's 
equipment Hoagy Carmlchael was 
in the room. When Lisa finished 
her performance and the recording 
was played back. Carmlchael ex- 
ploded. "Bravo, That's the moot 
exciting thing I've heard in years." 

"Thank you." said Lisa, 
What do you think. Sherman'*" 
Carmichsel asked. 

For a moment Falrchild was 
silent, Jus eyes were dreamy. Then 
t Continued 07\ pope tt) 



Tree Talent Scout 



■f ALL that keeps you from call- 
ing your place "Twin Oaks" is the 
mere fact that you have only one 
oak, "BUT" staples Is your man. 

For more than 30 years Mtlford 
W Staples has been ranging this 
country and Canada conducting a 
most unusual "talent" search Hls 
Job is to find beautiful mature 
sbftdc tree* for customers of the 
Dovey Tree Expert Company, of 
which he i.s lie Id supervi.-or 

When Staples spots a tree that 
suits him, his first lob is to con- 
vince the landowner that he ls 
a sane, sober business man. That 
accomplished, he dickers for a 
purchase price which may run any- 
where from a Jew dollars up to sev- 
eral hundred. When agreement Is 
reached, he pays over part of It Im- 
mediately for an option to take the 
tree whenever a customer wants it 

When a customer is found H BltT 
frames back to his tree with a crew 
and special tackle, pays (he bal- 
ance of the price, digs up his pur- 
chase and starts oft down the high- 
way with his prize lashed to a giant 
Imiler 

LhfT can, and has. moved trees up 
to 20 Inches and more in diameter 
f measured a foot above the 
ground) Ordinarily, however, he's 
more certain of satisfactory results 
if the tree runs not mote than eight 
or ten inches in diameter, which 
r-iuifi mean n tree anywhere from 
30 to 80 years old. Of course, the 
bigger the tree, the bigger the 
"shock" Involved. (Tree men talk 
of shock in much the same sense 
that surgeons do.) And In moving 
the larger tree, Staples must make 
all the more certain that the soil 
and peneral weather conditions at 
the new site will match so far as 
possible those where the tree first 
srew. In many instances* a big 
moving job calls for two year* of 
"postoperative" care, which in- 
cludes everything bul watering. 

Not all the shock is restricted to 
the tree Biff gets his share. In the 
first place, some farmers never are 
convinced that the whole deal isn't 
.i .■ wmdle in which they'll wind up 
loshiK their farm Others may be- 
lieve Staples Is a tree scout, but just 
won't se|i the tree anyway — -"too 
got -danced mnch like a human 
friend/* 

On the other hand, some farm- 
ers are quick to sell— a little too 
quick. When Staples come.' b.n k 
to dig up his tree he sometimes 
finds he needs a lawyer more than 



a tree-moving crew. He may dis- 
cover that the original owner has 
sold the farm in the meantime. 
< That means making a deal all over 
again with the new owner.) Or \ hat 
the mortgagee has refused to give 
his consent. A tree is considered 
real estate because a certain 
amount of earth is moved with It. 

Then p again, the owner Inno- 
cently or otherwise may have sold 
a tree growing within the border* 
of a passing highway. The state 
takes a dim view of that But 
usually the most complicated 
messes re a tilt from trees growing 
right on, or near, property lines, 
Approval of both owners often Is 
needed. Sometimes there's a dif- 
ference of opinion on where the 
line is in the flrst place, Even w T hen 
this is clear-cut there is bound to 
be a snarl over the roots which 
reach into fh*- 1 nesi man's land 
And Staples won t move a tree un- 
less he gets & good root system. 

To supply his customers, Biff has 
developed a prodigious memory 
and a series of well filled notebooks 
on beautiful oaks, maples, white 
ash, linden and sycamore, as well 
as an expert knowledge of the 
areas and growing conditions 
under which these types thrive, 
i He's a bit chary of moving birches, 
hickories, black locusts, elms., for 
example, either because of poor 
transplanting qu ah ties or suscep- 
tibility to disease, insects or other 
special trouble?;. ) 

Transplanting costs have fol- 
lowed the general trend or con- 
struction costs. For example, a six- 
inch tree that a few years ago 
might have *old for $100 or even 
less T now transplant- fin- anywhere 
from S125 to $2S0, depending on 
variety, distance of the haul and 
on any special transplanting diffi- 
culties. In general, costs are deter- 
mined hugely by the amount of 
labor Involved, Prices go up or 
down sharp] y with the size and 
weight of the ball of earth re- 
quired And since the weight In- 
creases by leaps and bounds as the 
diameter and depth of the earth 
ball grow. 12-tnch diameter trees 
are likely to cost about three times 
more than six-inch trees. 

Staples* customers include just 
about every large estate owner to 
the country, especially In the 
northeast. 

On his own place at Kent, Ohio, 
Biff raises flowers — little ones. 
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[ . .,u2, slowly I 1 tUnfc w< f« gQ$ 
too much *woor in th* tweeter. " 

At IB, Fairchild j^nt to Har- 
vard "Hell probably try to square 
the oval/ and U«]J them their 
'crimson" la really 'royal aearleV 
said Fairchild senior, M but at least 
fic-'Jl learn .sotTiHlun^ " 

Routfhl>\ he was rijiht. Sherman 
had packed a screw driver afcmf? 
with hia tooth brush. On the mantel 
nt ttil dormitory room, where most 
freshmen install the likeness of 
a sultry movie actress, Sherman 
had i* drill press. 

A cfasamate dropped into his 
room one evening and found him 
ra&tenliiK a four- foot lenulli of 
galvanized iron gutter to the side 
of a box cam* ra "Whuts that?" he 
asfced* 

"The camera light of the f utum^ 
Fairchild said, "ti r^rL-ri in make 
flash powder go off the same time 
you click your shutter. Uses flint - 
like a lighter/ 1 

-fr nit n work/' *aJd the other 




V^t ttilhtitri u |»roj«'ri* Fuirefoilit* ri|f lit. rflrtmh* ^ ii It 



tiilr 



freshman. +> Too complicated And 
if It sots off it will ^et the building 
on fire/' 

One cold night, Fairchild took 
along hte critic and tested the gim- 
mick — at the old Boston arena. 
Two fighters were slugging away at 
each other; and Fftlrehlld was cov- 
ering the event as a correspondent 
for the New York Af urn top Tcic- 

At the appropriate moment he 
connected hih synchronizer to the 
pan of Hash powder and fired. The 
sludgers were blinded— at. least for 
that round. The light literally Ml 



brought to a photo finish: but the 
paper got its picture . . . and Pair* 
child had the sallsfitcl ion of know- 
ing that ■ 'synch tonixed flash" was 
n workable idea. 

His next brain child was a sh utter 
for aerial cameras. The existing 
shutters ivere crude affairs— focal 
plane devices In which a slit 
traveled amiably acrojui the front 
of the flint Fairchild argued that 
the distortion produced by this 
mechanism could be eliminated . - ♦ 
with a more efficient de^i^n of a 
shutter ucring leaves—a giant ver- 
sion of a between the lens" shutter. 



I'muTt-tr riini|i- m-i u' us ilsiii-*- ill 
Kiin bahl"- linu-i' in \< Yurk 

Fairchild , Sr., who wm then 
rounding out 12 years as a repre- 
M^nlativi from u palate New York t 
encouraged this nuuirfe gaclgctecr- 
ing- ' Anything/' he said, "to keep 
Sherman from dismantUuti the 
hem**,* 1 With the aid of a few 
Thousand spare dollars, and the 
odd parts of a couple of adding 
machines. Fairchild pieced to- 
gether his contraption. 

Then be?an Fairrhiid s lifelong 
iKTiipsitinii oi iroim-rUiui hlm-Hf 
into his own consumer — chiefly to 
prove the cam me re ml possibilities 
o! .some of his before-the-tlmea 
ideas. The Army took 20 of his 
cameras, but left him stuck with a 
product Ion setup and an empty 
sense of achieve merit, i Today, im- 
proved versions of the Fairchild 
camera are standard with the Air 
Force.) To create an outlet for his 
cameras, he formed an aerial sur- 
vey cornpanyi whose Job WOfi pre- 
cision mapping. Competent map- 
ping railed for better planes; and 
better planes needed widrr inar- 
kete— In the transportation field. 

Fairchild urdered twn imprniv-d 
planes from the Huft-D&larsd Com- 
pany, and sp*cifled that he wan to 
have the exclusive agency for the*e 
ships, with a fat commission con- 
tingent on each. 

Huff-DaJund accepted, limiting 
the arnuiicemenL to one year. 8< m* 
sons passed, however, with no tak- 
er*. The idea seemed to be aound- 
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iii|£ Its death rattle, when the 
Brazilian Government came 
through with an order, 

■■ We're sorry/' said Hun-DMaiul, 
when Pair child dashed over to 
place the order, " your contract ex- 
pired four days ago— no more 
commissions*™ 

Immediately, FairchUd tele- 
graphed Brazil: "Our model M 
being replaced by newer, better 
engineered model ji. Do you want 
improved model at 51.000 In- 
crease 1 " 

Brazil accepted. 

"Fine." said Falrchlld. "we are in 
the airplane manufacturing 1 bust- 
new; all we iu>ed now is a plane." 

Remembering, vaguely, a Rus- 
sian named Sikorsky, who was 
hanping around Roosevelt Field, 
Falrchlld rushed to Mineola, Sikor- 
sky agreed to build two planes, for 
$9,000 apiece, including design, 
labor, material and engine. This 
dtsit, back in the mid-19E0s h 
marked the beginning of the offi- 
cial Falrchlld plane. 

Once these planes were deliv- 
ered, Falrchlld got busy again "If 
a photographic plane Is going to 
be built along practical lines; 1 he 
argued, "why separate the pilot 
and photographer? Why make a 
fetish of freezing? Build an en~ 
closed plane and provide a cabin 
for both and put the pilot up front 
where he can see where he Is 
going." 

Pilots haw- hawed. The theory 
then was that a pUpl couldn't By 
unless he felt the wind on his face, 
FairchlSd approached several man- 
ufacturers, proposing that they 
build him this plane of the future, 
and absorb, at the same time, a 
(air share of the development 
costs. There Was no interest. 

Taking off his coat, Falrchlld set 
out to build his own plane. He 
moved Into a plant at Farmlngdale. 
Long Island, which was left vacant 
when Lawrence Sperry was killed 
attempting a flight across the 
English Channel. One year later, 
the Falrchlld FC-1 was horn 

This plane was startling not 
only because It included a cabin, 
but because of a lony series of in- 
novations — hydraulic landing 
gear, flaps, pedal -operated brakes 
and landing lights built into the 
wings. 

The dramatic, passenger- warm- 
ing FC-1 was succeeded by an im- 
proved version, the after one 
FC-1 had dipped Its wings to a 
doubting world. The FC-Zsoon be- 
came one of the standard trans- 
port ship*. The Curtiss Company 
adopted St for taxi service. It was 
bought by the Department of Com- 
merce, and was used for most of the 
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early air mail routes throughout 
the United States. 

in the Interim. Falrchlld had 
been buying into Central Ameri- 
can transport lines, to provide a 
wider fteld for the activities of the 
survey corporation. Before he was 
quite aware of El, he found himself 
in possession of two more subordi- 
nate organizations: Dominican 
Airlines, which became the West 
Indian Express; and the Cornpanla 
Mexican a dc A vine ion. The Mexi- 
can company turned out to be less 
important for map- making than 
for transporting payrolls at an 
altitude out of the reach of bandits. 

In time the various Falrchlld 
holdings became the base around 
which the Sflfl/JOCKOQti Avladon Cor- 
ponttQfl was organized Although 
F&lrchlld was vice president, 
actual control was in the hands of 
60 directors, 

A FEW years later, after a series 
nf involved financial maneuvers, 
Falrchlld succeeded in buying his 
original holdings buck, Then he 
used them again for design and de- 
velopment purposes. 

Bp hind the facade of apparent 
extravagance and dilettantism. 
Falrchlld cultivates the canny 
realism of an old-time Yankee 
trader In 1G4S he found himself 
for the second time at odds with 
the lons-ran^e thinking of man- 
agement, and resigned his position 
as board chairman. He retired to 
what seemed to be the ivory tower 
of new developments. Leaving the 
old projects in the hands of man- 
agerial foster parents. 

Soon after this, the corporation 
voted a pension to the new board 
r ■ h a i rn i an. Fa l r r hild est i m a ted 
tlutt the value of this pension was 
around 5500,000. Fairchild tried to 
persuade the directors that the 
amount was excessive, and that the 
details of the award should be dis- 
closed to the stockholders — lOT 
their approval. 

When his arguments were un- 
successful, he derided to fi^ht Al- 
though owning less than Fnui j*er 
pen I or the stock and Slaving no 
banking support — he took the issue 
to the small stockholders and wnri 
the backing of their proxies His; 
campaign was bizarre, dramatic, 
and effective; tt involved comic- 
strip illustrations of hLs argu- 
ments, simple, realistic statements 
to replace the usual legal Jargon, 
and a private airline setup to ferry 
the answers from the Washington 
Post Office to the board of direc- 
tors' meeting In Hagerstown, Md-. 
site of his plane factory The re- 
sult was a cancellation of the pen- 
sion, an ouster of the old manage- 



ment and the reinstatement 
the stockholders — of FalrchUd's 
own group, men more concerned 
with the corporations develop- 
ment than with mariagerlal poli- 
tics. 

But there exisU ao more typical 
instance of the poker-faced real- 
ism of the real Falrchlld than his 
handling of Mussolini's onetime 
emissary of good will to the V, 8- r 
the bearded Gen. Italo BaJbo. 

When Balbo flew to this country 
on a so-called M good WfflP mission, 
back In the days of good will mls- 
sions. he stopped to refuel at Fair- 
chlld s plant near Mont real Fnir- 
child gave him the necessary fuel, 
enough for all the planes in the 
Italian squadron. The usual for- 
malities dispensed with, Balbo 
asked permission to telephone 
Mussolini. When the conversation 
was In progress, Balbo handed the 
phone to Falrchlld. adding gra- 
ciously, ""'Say something/'' 

Falrchlld, always a man to ob- 
serve the amenities, courteously 
compiled. These over, he turned to 
BaJbo; 

"Listen/' he said "Good will is 
all very pretty. But what I want to 
know is: Who's golns to pay for all 
this Eas?" 

Pa ire hi Id today leads a lone- 
wolf life, working IS to 20 hours a 
day. carrying an overnight case in- 
stead of a portfolio, and flying on 
a commuting basis from Washing- 
ton to his Rockefeller Center office 
and streamlined city house, with 
occasional safaris to his French 
villa at Lloyd s Neck, Long Island, 

He HAS a dozen new projects in 
production. They include prefabri- 
cated indoor tennis courts and rec- 
reation buildings, utilizing air- 
plane fuselage construction princi- 
ples; special magnetic tape-re- 
cording machines synchronized 
with movie cameras: and research 
connected with the development of 
an atomic-powered airplane en- 
gine- 

Yet. to understand Fairchild you 
have to see his houses. Hi* imagi- 
nation and surplus energy have 
been poured into these personal 
machines for living. His Lloyd's 
Neck place, set in a 45-acre estate, 
was the product of his own fancy 
and sports a private seaplane base, 
yacht harbor, and luminous Indoor 
tennis court. 

"The house Is Louis XIII," Fair- 
child will explain to you. precisely, 
i+ but the modernisations are Louis 
XIV and Loins XV " A thorough 
man, even In his fantasies, Pair- 
child, before beginning his project, 
bought every available book on 
French architecture— in every lan- 



guage- The important foreign 
works he had translated. He takes 
pride that his library on this sub- 
ject is the most comprehensive one 
to be found outside of the French 
B\biiothAque National*. 

But If this lapse into the past 
could be considered a flaw in his 
resources of imagination, the flaw 
was remedied swiftly when he built 
his tow n house. For this ultra - 
functional shelter is all Fairchild— 
from Its teak wood floors, set on 
sound -damping rubber cushions to 
the concrete ramps whieh supplant 
such prosaic. Lnterfloor connec- 
tions as stairs. 

Falrchlld like* music. Ught K 
space, privacy; and the unorthodox 
byways of the house were designed 
to promote as much as possible of 
each- Music -making guests like 
Fray and Braggiottl. the duo-piano 
ream, and Koagy Carmlchael con- 
stantly are teaming up with Sher- 
man for classic and jam Jousts. 
The house, consequently, had to be 
soinidproof 

TriE garden, instead of being set 
behind the house, as Is customary 
In New York, has been placed in 
the middle— like a Roman garden 
Glass walls Rank it. giving every 
room a garden view. The front of 
the house Is another wall of glass, 
fronted with gargantuan motor- 
operated Venetian blinds. 

falrchlld wanted space, and 
since space is at a premium in New 
York, he created it— as an Illusion, 
No room has doors; and no room 
can truthfully be said to include a 
right angle. The walls are set at 
angles, causing the lines of a room 
to converge at the far end. 

The pattern of the Falrchlld 
houses is a condensation of the 
thinking and reeling of the man. 
For, to him. the most important 
thing in life Is the extension of 
imagination. Success means not 
intensification of production nor 
the building of industrial empires, 
but the cultivation and develop- 
ment of ideas. This explains the 
door he has always kept open to 
the men who dream up new ways 
of doing interesting things, and in- 
teresting ways of doing old things 
better. 

"An inventor with integrity can t 
get along in the ordinary, hard- 
boiled business organization," 
Falrchlld claims. '"Businesses us- 
ually are willing to pay only for 
concrete result*, delivered on 
schedule This may be common 
sense: but inventions are sadly 
Jacking in common sense. The de- 
velopment of an invention takes 
great patience And failure is part 
of the process/ 1 
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Their Talent Came 
Out of Retirement 
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SOME mrii rtstiri! into solihutt . hoi thnse cap- 
tains of industry are trying something new 



James b. Birmingham, m, w ho 
retired after 30 yean? of service as 
an officer qf the National City Bank 
of New York, Is one of the hardest 
working office boys In an unusual 
organization called Management 
Counselors* Inc. His r&sponsibili- 
ties are shared wti h a group of ap- 
pre ntlces who are not the least bit 
awed by his presence. 

They include C £\ Enrich. 65, 
former treasurer of the Scherlng 
Corporation; Wilfred Peel. 66, re- 
cently assistant vice president of 
the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company; Louie Woellmer. GB. 
former vice president of the Cuban 
Electric Company *ind Joseph 
Skin in ^s. 05, who managed the 
sales production division of the 
Texas Company. 

Along with more than 30 asso- 
ciates, all Barnes that have glittered 
am oi ik the top brass of American 
industry, these men have come up 
with a happy solution to the prob- 
lems of retirement. Having 
pooled their 2,000 years of experi- 



ence in 38 industries, they offer 
business management a consulting 
service of unprecedented sun are, 
at the jsame time bringing new 
challenge and achievement to the 
later years of their own lives. Tn 
Management. Counselor*, the 
comber figure of statutory retire- 
ment has met its match. 

As for those rotating "of lice 
boys/' they simply demonstrate the 
cooperative structure of the organ- 
isation, for in spite of Its roster of 
retired presidents, vice presidents 
and board chairmen. MCl has pnJy 
two paid employes. A visitor to the 
office at 37 Wall Street cannot help 
but be impressed by the impeccable 
gentleman who acts as receptionist 
when the girl is out to lunch. 

Management Counselors i* 
largely the creation of Alfred L. 
Hart, who learn eel that the fruits 
of retirement can quickly turn 
sour. The head of a successf ul cor- 
poration which bore his name, 
Hurt had been the exclusive dia- 
t hour or for Oenora] EWlrte air- 



conditioning products in Brooklyn 
and Queens and in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties, New York. In ad- 
dition, he had organized a lucra- 
tive fuel oil business, all of which 
U Emu: hi him a good profit when he 
sold out to a national oil company 
an 1944 Har! was then 54 year* old 
and he decided to retire and en toy 
the 11 years that remained before 
he became officially obsolete. Alter 
all. he thought, if corporations re- 
tire men automatically at fla, that 
must be the precise moment when 
you heroin rti'creplt. 

To fill out hit allotted time, Hart 
gen tie man- farmed a tiO-iirrr tract 
on Long Island, specializing in the 
breeding o! Guernsey cows. He 
soon realized that while he wasn't 
deteriorating on schedule, he had 
other worries. He was annoyed by 
the midnight dashes from home to 
farm to see if his cows were drop- 
ping their calves, by the scarcity of 
labor and by expenses 

"Which would you prefer? M he 
would say to his guests, holding up 
a bottle of champagne from his 
cellar and a bottle of milk from his 
Guern^eyS- "They both cost me the 
same/' 

When he dispersed his herd in 
1947 ho felt that at last he could 
relax and 11 Ye the comfortable life 
of a retired executive 

*t was going to putter hi the 
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garden." he recalls, "play some 
golf, eo to Florida, com? to town 
every uow mid then to see my old 
friend*— it was koIjist lo be Just 
pt rr*n But thlft is what happened. 
I found that I did tit enjoy lawn- 
mowing and that hobbles took up 
very little of my time. 

"Each day I'd look forward to a 
visit to the post office but 75 per 
cent of the mm] would be T nmh and 
once I finished reading the morn- 
ing paper I d have nothing to do m 
the afternoon. Even though I was 
retired, Mrs Hart wasn't, and ! WM 
always Retting in her way around 
the house. When X went to the city 
to have lunch with my old business 
friends, I noticed a change in their 
attitude— they just tolerated me — 
more lis li 'lias -been" than any- 
thing else. 

"I realized then that a man who 
had worked with his hands all his 
life could And a worth-while hobby 
during his retirement but what 
about an executive who had 
worked with Ideas— what could he 
do? Then it be^an to dawn on me 
— all over the country there were 
A I Harts, men who had one great 
gift to offer— a lifetime of experi- 
ence as successful business men — 
instead of wasting their later year? 
Lhey should be putting their ex- 
perietiL-e to work for others, But 
how?" 

By the -mi miner of UHfl Hart had 
worked out the "how" but the plan 
required his association with some- 
one who had a national reputation. 
Then he met James A. Emery. 

Emery, a lawyer, hud served as 
general counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers for 
3fl years, retiring In 1946- Today, at 
72. he Is lean and erect, a man of 



Hashing wit and insight, who IS 
quick to point out that "the Catos 
learn their Greek at 70.' 

One day Emery, who Is called the 
Judge, joined Hart on a fishing 
trip By the end of the day the 
Judge had hooked a mess of blue- 
fish and Hart had hooked the 
Judge. Why, tie argued , should a 
man s active life end when he gets 
his watch and scroll at the com- 
pany^ farewell dinner? 

IBEY talked about men like the 
retired admiral who left his doc- 
tor's office and announced mourn- 
fully. "I am saifferLnsi from acute 
statutory senility." 

"And I know a fellow/' Emery 
! id .-aid. ,fc wh.-j rfirin'l realize how 
much he had slipped until his wjfe 
said, "lilt your feet so I can get the 
carpet sweeper underneath you/'* 

By the time the boat had docked, 
Hart and the Judge had set their 
plans. On Sept 25, W49. Manage- 
ment Counselors was launched 
under the formidable title, Na~ 
t tonsil BiiMne-^ Research Project 
An office, bare except for essen- 
tials^ was subleased .md n.%the ftrsL 
order of businer* Hart dictated a 
letter to the company's one em- 
ploye. It went to 1 P 500 top execu- 
tives and it besan: 

^Mr. James A Emery . . . has 
suggested that I write you in con- 
nection with a project which I have 
been developing for the past few 
months, A detailed prospectus of 
this brain child Is enclosed M 

The prospectus described Hart's 
intention to set up a panel of 50 
topttlpht retired executives, spe- 
cialists In every phase of mana^- 
men;, quahJuTJ to unuly^- .ill f-le- 
ments of a clients business — man* 
Lifartiarinti,, nuance, sales, in veil- 
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lorv, accounting, personnel, pack- 
aging, etc Hart al*o conceived of 
.l porMbh-. advi m-:=rd i-l direc- 
tors available to small businesses 
whose executives were often too 
busy with day-to-day activities to 
survey their long-range possibili- 
ties 

Then, Instead of asking for busi- 
ness, Hart's letter requested Us 
readers "to recommend men now 
retired, or .soon to be retired, who 
would tit like a valuable contribu- 
tion" to the undertaking. The 
letters sent. Had and Judge Emery 
sat back and hoped for a few re- 
plies There were 5Q0f 

Am one [he first received was one 
[mm Briu.irrl Banirh "I think It 
Lb a very itood Idea," he wrote. sux- 
sreslhui one of his acquaintances 
as a panel member. John Collyer. 
president of B F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. Hated four names and W S, 
Carpenter, Jr., chairman of du 
Pont said that the project Is "one 
that is qulto unique." 

OtHER replies, from a veritable 
who's who of American industry, 
emphasized that retirement of 
men who possessed their full 
powers was a tragic waste of 
America's business talent. The re- 
spondents listed the names of hun- 
dreds of top-level retired execu- 
tives who might jsfive HarE a panel 
of consultants with matchless 
depth of experience. 

Hurt went to work contacting 
these men. First to join him was 
Bunnell W. Clark, who had been a 
Westlntf house vice president, and 
he was followed by bunker .Tames 
Birmingham, but the task of 
rounding out the panel with 50 
names was not easy, tor Hart met 
many skeptics They were waiting 
fur that inevitable catch, the fi- 
nancial contribution, best Hart was 
unconventional in this respect, 
tori, and continued to foot all the 
organization's bills, which were 
now avera^lns 51,000 a month. 

Still the suspicion persisted An 
executive of Consolidated Edison, 
convinced that The scheme was a 
gold-plated fraud, invaded Man- 
agement Counselors and de- 
manded an explanation. After Hart 
had outlined his plan, the visitor 
hurried back to his office and con- 
tacted one of Edison's most able 
retiree*. Benjamin 3. Murphy, & 
hulking man of 68 with vast ex- 
perience in power station enei- 
neerlnif. Murphy met Hart and de- 
cided to volunteer tor a day's work 
il ihe office each week. He checked 
in Jan. 20, 195E). and he':-, bfr.-n 
working five days a week ever since 
—without a penny tn pay. 

Hart and Judge Emery hand- 
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picked the first of their associates 
but later a membership committee 
consisting of Hart, Murray Sar- 
ut>nt. former president of Sarv.tfnt 
and Company r locks, tools, hard- 
warei and Harold German, past 
vice president of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, reviewed applications 
and conducted Interviews, accept- 
ing enough new members to com- 
plete the basic organization 

JVl EMBERS then were divided into 
14 panels for the servicing of 
clients. These ran the gamut from 
Internal organization to govern- 
mental relations und covered every 
facet of business operation. Adver- 
tisements were inserted in trade 
publications and Hart, now presi- 
dent of Management Counselors 
arid Judge Emery, its chairman, 
waited for another deluge of 
response. 

But there was no delude. True 
enough then? wcrr inquiries from 
18 states the District of Columbia 
and Cannda but business possibili- 
ties were negligible, 

A letter carrier wrote In to ask if. 
for a small fee, Management Coun- 
selors could suggest a method by 
which he could i;ave some steps 
each day; a Missouri lumberman 
telephoned excitedly after .-seeinti 
one of the ads: "Send me a check 
for a million dollars/ 1 he said, l "I p ve 
Eof to fill out my timber holdlnga-- 
I'll explain later/ 1 

Then a wild -looking inventor 
stormed into the office and collared 
Benjamin Murphy, He described 
his fantastic new metal which 
could withstand heat in excess of 
9,000 degrees centigrade and a 
frightening Jet engine of uncon- 
trollable speed along with other 
assorted dervishes for which there 
existed neither models nor blue- 
I prints. 

Murphy, a blunt irreverent en- 
gineer, snorted. 4 And what do you 
expect from ua? rt he asked the in- 
ventor. 

"Just two million dollars for the 
development of my products— and 
ten thousand dollars lor next 
week's payroll. Well T what do you 
think? 1 ' 

"I think you Ye nuts," said 
Murphy simply. 

Then there was the eaeer young 
representative ot a correspondence 
school who came to the office to sell 
some courses guaranteed to bring 
success. 

"Are any of your members vet- 
erans?" hv askfid the 70-year-old 
gentleman in charge of the oflice 
that day. 

■ Yes/' came the reply, "we're all 
veterans, 0 

Akmi: with the /.any, crackpot 



demands There were tep.il.tmate re- 
quests for assistance. A butter and 
eftg dealer Informed MCI that he 
and his son differed about the 
future of their business. The father 
wanted to consolidate the firm's 
position; the son was for rapid ex* 
pansSon, 

MCI aligned Thomas Car ties, 
former vice president of the Ma- 
mmal Dairy Products Corporation, 
in I he ca,se alonv: with Clarke Pond 
who had been production engineer 
for the Budd Company. With their 
combined experience It look only 
a few days of investigation to as- 
certain that the expansion and 
speculation contemplated by the 
M>n would toon bankrupt the firm. 
For the Mm all fee charged by MCT 
the butter and egg man felt a new 
sense of confidence and security in 
his method of doing: business and 
his son was won over to his point 
of view. 

In this and similar cases Man- 
agement Counselors demonstrated 
that its battery of experts could act 
quickly and Inexpensively for they 
were assigned to clients whose 
work related to their own experi- 
ences, But there was a new reali- 
zation at MCI that business would 
not be attracted magnetically by 
the names and past reputation;! of 
its panel members. Instead, the 
organization would have to cam- 
paign actively for client? una .start 
from scratch like any other new 
business Thus retirement was 
getting more and more exciting 
with a return to the first struggles 
of youth. 

In the pages of The Bu^Ie, MCt's 
mimeographed weekjy newspaper 
which links members from coast to 
coast, edilor Ben Murphy exhorted 
his associates to roll up their 
sleeves and drum up business. As if 
in answer to Murphy's plea along 
came Peter Papartakos and his 
Gyrodyne Company of Amerlca. 

Papadakos. a 37-year-old af ro- 
nautical engineer, hud Worked dur- 
ing the war years for Curtisa- 
Wrlphl and Bell Aircraft He had 
risen rapidly, inventing several 
valuable gadgets, one of which 
saved millions of dollars' worth of 
planes and scores of pilots. But 
Papadakos r whose salary rarely 
exceeded $100 a week, found him- 
self intrigued by the operations of j 
helicopters He began to dream of | 
a development that has tan-^Ji^cl 
countless aircraft designers— sup- 
pose a machine could tjkke ofT, 
hover and land as a helicopter but 
could By with the characteristics 
and speed of a conventional air- 
plane? 

Civilian and military uses of 
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such a craft would be limitless — it 
could provide speedy, safe aerial 
bum service, utilizing terminals of 
nu>cU L ^t .size sin runways would 
be u 11 necessary- It would also bp 
an invaluable cargo carrier. As for 
military uses It would have the 
maneuverability of a helicopter 
and the speed of an airplane, serv- 
ing bath as a troop carrier and an 
ambulance plane, bringing new 
mobility to our forces Such a 
plane had never gotten ofT the 
drawing board but Papadakas de- 
termined to build one. 

lie organized a ^ roup of young 
aeronautical engineers who made 
■uiili contributions to the new 
company and he scooped the air- 
craft Industry by purchasing at 
auction the plans, patents and 
coaxial helicopter built by Vincent 
Bcndlx before hi* death. These 
properties represented an Initial 
investment of $2,000,000 but Peter 
bought them for S4,idq, He went 
to wort to build the first convcrti- 
plane but though the engi- 
neering progressed on sched- 
ule, the rest was chaos. 

Peter was harassed by 
people who claimed to have 
Influence in obtaining gov- 
ernment con tracts, by others 
who ofTercd to raise money 
in exchange for his rights, 
arms, legs, etc. And the 
Oyrodyne Company wan 
snarled in red tape from New 
York to Washington. 

When the Arm's lawyer 
suggested that Peter visit 
Management Counselors, he 
grasped at the straw. By 
now his experimental con- 
vertiplane had flown suc- 
cessfully, uniting the heli- 
copter and the airplane for 
the first time, and the Air 
Force had called it "revolu- 
tionary ,f But there were no 
government contracts, ne- 
gotiations had ground to a 
halt H financing was needed 
and the red tape was grow- 
ing thicker. 

A week after MCl's in- 
vestigatory panel, composed of «i- 
liihP^rs, viewed a test night nl the 
convertiplane, they accepted their 
new client and from that moment 
the complicated life of Peter Fapa- 
dakos began to clear up. 

For six months he had made vain 
inquiries about leasing a factory 
with vital tools, Hart went to work 
and reported on it within a day. 

"It cant be rented." he told 
Peier. "but you can forget about It. 
The Air Force tells me that if you 
get a contract they'll be able to 
make tools available, so don t 
worry about that yet." 



MCI advised Gyrodyne to hire a 
retired naval captain to act as a 
Washington liaison man. While 
the captain made almost dally re- 
parts t> n the progress of Gyrodyne's 
affairs in Washington and Hart 
stashed red tape in other areas r 
banker James Birmingham was 
straightening out the firm's finan- 
cial structure, 

"U It wasn't for Birmingham:' 
says Papadakos r "I would have 
been sucked into a cross-licensing 
agreement that would have cut 
right into the control of Gyrodyne, 
He also saved me months of wasted 
effort In fund raising by telling me 
exactly how I should proceed Ti - 
day we have 827 stockholders and 
we're sound financially." 

Papadakos has another observa- 
tion about MCI. 1 If anyone ever 
tells me that people are washed up 
at §0 or 65 why those guys have 
more pep than I have and Hart 
seems to be available at any time 
of the 24 hours a day " 
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But Management Counselors 
are just beginning to work for 
Gyrodyne. They have helped to 
negotiate for the purchase 0 f 360 
acres of land and the construction 
of a factory for the manufacture of 
convert I planes and helicopters. 

When the time comes for the 
building of the factory. Manage- 
ment Counselors will call on Bon- 
neli Clark oT Westingho use to check 
the architects plans for proper 
ptunt luyout. To handle power pro- 
blems a committee of three engi- 
neers wil] be called into consulta- 
tion: Consolidated Edison's Ben 



Murphy, Louis Woellmer of the 
ru ban Electric Company and Bpj> 
row Sage of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey. 

Charles Crandalf. retired secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Semet-Sol- 
my Company, a division of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
will advise on corporate structure 
and accounting procedures while 
Harold German trill be on hand to 
fc ie lp o ve rco me t ransportatlon 
problems and Judge Emery will ap- 
ply his wisdom to the subject of 
labor relations, MCI will even pro- 
vide public relations know-how In 
the person of 68 -year -old Robert H. 
Elnwuclnrf. who had charge of ad- 
vertising and public relations for 
the Irving Trust Company. 

There is a poetic justice in the 
fact that if GyrodyntS succeeds as 
a new power in the aircraft indus- 
try, its futuristic product will have 
reached its market partly because 
of the sound advice of men who 
miRht have wasted these 
years In porch rocking 
chairs. 

Man as e m e nt C ou nselor s 
works on a retainer or per 
diem basis which comes to a 
small fraction of its contri- 
bution. Not that MCI is a 
phil an t h roplc or e an I sat ion . 
After Hart had sunk SltL&UG 
of his own money In its be- 
ginnings his associates Said 
they wanted to share the 
burden with him Their 
Loans P aa well as the mod- 
erate fee paid by each new 
member, will be paid back 
before any prohts :ire dlh- 
tributed . Although each as- 
sociate is in comfortable fi- 
nancial circumstances, MCI 
is no different from any 
other business— it will Judge 
its success by Its eventual 
profits but Its philosophy 35 
to make its services avail- 
able to any business large or 
small and its fees are so 
scaled. 
Hart seems to be leading a 
successful crusade on behalf of 
men whose Idea* never seem to 
grow old. 

Funny thing/' he said recently, 
nt took a fellow like Ezlo Pima to 
make the ladles realize that youth 
wasn*t the only attraction. Why we 
had a call the other day from one 
of the most glamorous movie 
actresses. 

•■She asked whether we could 
assign one of our sasrodales full 
time to her affairs. Goes to show 
you, never underestimate the cap- 
abilities of a man who's retired; 
remember, he's still 11 man " 
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An Oscar for Everybody 



INSPIRATION seized Bay E. Dodge 
tn a moment of bitter di*'ipptmu* 
nient, At the 1924 Olympic Games, 
he hud flnushed out of the running 
In the 400-meter dash. As the liner 
steamed home from Paris with the 
American team, young Dodge 
watched his teammates exult over 
the glittering assortment of tro- 
phies they had won. 

'Returning empty-handed was 
no fun." recalls Dodge. "And right 
then I saw the demand for a prgd - 
net that will never diminish/' 

Today — moving with strides he 
never attained in the Olympics— 
the gusty, 4B -year -old Southern 
California!! operates a $5,000,000 
annual business In the trophy and 
sports jewelry field Dodge. Inc., 
with plants in Miami, Chicago* 
Newark, Mexico City and Los An- 
geles, had a sales volume in 1950 
more than four times that of other 
competitors. 

Covering 40.0QO mile5 a year. 
Dodge is probably one of the most 
financially solvent ex -athletes In 
l he country. Hr» rind.- it Impossible 
to step Into a college field house. 
big-League baseball rlubhinise. 
hockey rink, fight gym, golf club or 
virtually any sports arena from 
Madison Square Garden to Holly - 
wood's Legion Stadium without 
finding one or more of his products. 

Last January 1. for example, 
winners of the Rose, Sugar, Cotton, 
OranRe. Sun. Raisin and Peanut 
Bowl games ail stepped up to col- 
lect gaudy Dodge -designed baubles 
in silver, onyx and marble Mewt 
All -America i is wear Dod^e void 
footballs on their vests. 

Hk-s praft-sme-ii Tun: mi' such 
classic trophies as the Amer- 
ica speedboat cup, Hawthorne 
Gold Cup, Cat Cay Tun* Trophy, 
Hearst National Rifle Trophy, 
Heismnn Football Award and the 
H. ilywwd Gold Cup Thirty thou- 
sand schools, clubs and sport pro- 
moters buy medals, pins, keys, 
statuettes, rings, gilded platters, 
buckle* and cups covering every- 
thing from archery to zebra hunt- 
ktu; and ranging in prtc* from tiny 
charms worth 4(1 cents to mam- 
moth bronzed chalices cnstmn 
thousands of dollar*. 

Not long ago. Paul Helms, Los 
Angeles baker who sponsors the 
athletic 4hrlnt\ Helm a II Ui. s t « <! 
Dodge to say ermHetitfhiuly. "This 
time I've got a job that'll make you 
retool 1 want you lo build me ihe 
largest trophy in the world 1 '* 



Two weeks later, Dodge dropped 
by the Hall to deliver a grail 
ten feet high Made of ster- 
ling silver and colonnaded like a 
southern mansion, the Helms 
World Championship Trophy ap- 
propriate ty enough is dedicated to 
the greatest stars of six continents. 
It cost 510,000. 

"They figured we would need 
months to get measurements on 
other giant awards." chuckles 
Dodge. "But actually we built the 
previous record holder at Dodge. 
Inc. — the eig ht-a nd-on e- halt -loot 
Schwmn Bicycle Trophy." 

The firm roI started in 1S27 
when Dodge and ten other Olympic 
athletes of 1924 pooled their slim 
resources and opened a small cast- 
ing plant in Chicago. Sympathetic 
sportswriters gave them publicity 
and their Olympic reputations 
helped land some retail accounts 
By 1930, Dodge was able to buy out 
his partners and begin an expan- 
sion that now Includes 11 different 
corporations. 

Americans are the trophy- hap- 
piest people on earth, Dodge be- 
lieves. Tm the man with an Oscar 
for everybody/" he say« "One out 
of 20 homes in the U. S. has one of 
our awards around the house." 

Sports awards are only a per riot, 
of Dodge's tremendous output, 
which ranges from scientific me- 
dallions to graduation scrolls, 
scout pins, pie -baking plaques and 
Phi Be tit Kappa keys. Merely fill- 
ing the orders for fraternal, lodge 
and military insignia would keep 
the factories humming Some 
years ago. Dodge landed the most 
coveted assignment of all; creat- 
ing the official "Oscars" for the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences 

What groups most enjoy collect* 
Ing a slight token of somebody's 
esteem 7 Bodge says that among 
the more title -conscious are club- 
women i bridge trophies are a big 
Item}, public Unkj golfers, live- 
stock exhibitors, weight lifters, 
reeord- ':e*'K.nii! fishermen, several 
million bntvlrr* uhd almo.M anyone 
who owns a show dog or race horse 

During World War IL Dodge, 
inc , won the Army- Navy hP K" for 
converting to aircraft parts manu- 
facture When the Secretary of 
War authorized individual lapel 
pins for each Dodge worker, the 
boas had only to dip Into one of his 
bin a -he made >m himself 

— Al Stump 
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How a Small Business Saved Itself 



(Continued from pa^e 27) 
had taken any dividend:- during 
rhLK penort and ch+* ihr^- inaiiii--- 
ment officials were working on 
small salaries. Everything was 
going back Into the company- 
Net sales .soared. In 1G47 there 

, L hn.Kiivnss of almost S^fi/iOft- 
In l&4fl f f 575,000: 1&40, 460 G. 000. 
The 1050 total was $750,000. and It 
is estimated that the si,ODO,ooo 
mark will be parsed this year. 
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LS .sanguine *iaU' of c*fliiir>. 
was due to the ingenuity qf the 
new management team, which had 
deeded stoves were all right as far 
as they went, but that new prod- 
ucts made new business So they 
developed such products. 

There was the new chalk board 
OJ chlorophyll green, It's said by 
educators to be easy on the eye* of 
pupils: some industrialists also 
regard It as easy on the eyes of em- 
ployes AO it Is being installed for 
factory bulletin boards. 

There were porcelain enamel 
fireplaces, window sills - escalator 
step risers; house exteriors; roof 
shingles; wall panels; shower 
w-lJJ lining*; ..-omenr b:oi:k faring*; 
re flee lionized slims and many 
other things — all developed by 
Eettinger. 

The Bettinger boys had Ideas 
and they were beginning to click, 
But now they reached a crisis; a 
familiar crisis In small business. 
They needed money If they wanted 
to grow; they needed it. Indeed, If 
they merely wanted to stay where 
they were. 

But they didn't have enough 
equity capital to obtain working 
capital by ordinary means. 

Moreover, in their second big- 
gest yew of record, 1949, they 
actually had lost more than 5 21 ,000 
because they had been caught in a 
peculiarly exasperating situation. 
An oil crisis arose in New England, 
and Bettjngftf Had to buy eicpen- 
sive household oh in quantities of 
40 h Q0D gallons a month to keep its 
employes working. 

The net ol the situation was this: 
In the midst of booming; business 
the company was losing money and 
it had to have working capital to 
stop losing and stay In business. 

So the boys huddled. They knew 
that in similar circumstances — or 
any circumstances at all — when 
money had to be raised, small busi- 
ness management usually (A* 
went to the bank or fBj sold stock 
to a couple ol well heeled indi- 



viduals At this point a Boston 
banker did offer to take over the 
financing, but they turned him 
down. This, they knew, could lead 
to loss of operating control The 
same thing could happen iT they 
sold to Individuals, assuming they 
could find a couple ready and will- 
ing. Not that control, per jrc. inter- 
ested them so much; they were 
willing to gamble control, but not 
in these ways 

In another way they did gamble 
H They went to the public They 
n He red ?.1nrk in their . m poration 
for sale. 

But this was dinV-mu. It is true 
that they offered to the public al- 
most 6D per cent of the new issue — 
the preferred and common stock- 
holders of the old company turned 
in their old shares dcll&r for dollar 
for the new to make up the remain- 
ing 10 per cent— but they were 
gambling complete control for 
long-range gain, They were relying 
on their own ability to manage a 
larger corporation rather than on 
the mere size of their stock inter- 
est. They were willing to accept a 
smaller share of a larger company 
In order to make it succeed. 

This Interested the Harvard pro- 
fessors. As did Bet tinker's Invita- 
tion to My lea L, Mace, a Harvard 
professor himself and chairman of 
the Small Business Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Department of Com- 
merce, to be a member of the new 
board As did, also, the invitation 
to George M. Hansen, president of 
the National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies, to serve on 
the board. Mace and Hansen ac- 
cepted Along with the Hettinger 
trio they make up the corporation's 
board. 

As they point out at Harvard p 
these two additions to the board 
put the public on notice that the 
Hettinger boys were voluntarily 
making themselves responsible to 
some important people. 

So far— One ; but to say you are 
fcctiig to the public is one thing and 
to be able to do it is another. 
Bettlnger took the issue to large 
underwriting firms In New York 
and Boston and got nowhere. There 
svAMi't enough in such a small issue 
U) interest them. 

But in Boston s Milk Street, the 
Hettinger boys found a concern 
that would take the job on a best 
efforts basis. This was Jackson and 
Company, who arc selling the issue 
for ten per cent commission, leav- 



ing the corporation proci 
Si 85.000 when the sale is com- 
pleted 

Shaver's approach to the prob^ 
k-m is l hat "expansion capital is 
waiting a£ the corner for a healthy 
small company, The local druf- 
gist. the doctor, the people who 
never bought stock before are all 
part of the new capital pool." 

P, Judson Munn, head of Jack- 
son> agrees. "We have many In- 
quiries from workers and profes- 
sional white collar people." he says. 
1 As a rnal ter of fact the best way to 
get venture capital these days is 
to reach people who just a few 
years ago probably would not have 
dreamed of buying stock, Sell 
smaller lots to more people. This* 
of course, is, or should be, of great 
advantage to small business/* 

TtlE stock sale, begun In Decern* 
ber p 19B0 F started as a community 
affair To the astonishment of 
some of the more orthodox New* 
England industrialists* the sales- 
men took the telephone book of 
Walt ham ass their list of potential 
Investors and went up and down 
the streets offering the Issue. It 
was a purely speculative stock, 
they emphasized : no dividends for 
at least two years; only an invest-* 
ment for the long pull and possible 
capital gain. 

But they sold 25 shares here, 50 
there t a sale of ten as a birthday 
present for a young woman A 
housewife who had made a lit Lie 
pro flit In another Investment put it 
all into 200 shares as a long-range 
speculation. 

Thus it began and the circle of 
community Interest In Waltham— 
a prosperous Bettlnger, of course, 
means more business locally and 
the business men cooperated— was 
like a stone dropped into a pool. 
The ripples ol interest spread out 
—to Water town, to Other small 
towns in the vicinity, and as this 
is written had reached Boston it- 
self , where professionals were look- 
ing the situation over. 

In Milk Street they say that ih\- 
trend of the sale and the number of 
inquiries indicate that all the stock 
will be sold by the end of July. 

That, then, is the stnry that in- 
terests Harvard's business think- 
ers. As they point out. there's 
nothing new in the method; the 
Interesting thing is that a small 
business 1$ turning to the com- 
munity, so to speak, Lo support its 
efforts and that ls K if not unique, 
unusual indeed in this day and age. 

" The salvation of small busi- 
ness," says Bob Weaver, 'is to sell 
its stock publicly; 1 

He could be right. 
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Here's How It Is, Kids" 



\ Continued from page 391 
you to talk about it." Gwen Katd, 
'Do ym suppose Bur O will let us 
have Dulcle a^aln? She's a swK rt- 
heart and, . + J* 

Something In Her fathers face 
stopped Gwen. She shut an anxious 
glance at her mother, then asked 
in a low voice, "Aren't we., golnif 
ttiThe Ranch this summer 

"Yes, we're tfoing/ f Jim said* "But 
here's how It It, kids, Thin ess are a 
Utile different this year and we 
have to watch the dollars In.stead 
of six weeks at The Ranch Til have 
to settle for two/' Disappointment 
clouded their faces I'D try to get 
in a week end now and then. Here's 
the tough part, for you - - - we can't 
afTord a horse because Bar O's a 
dude ranch, and rental runs Into 
money." 

Gwen caught her breath sharply, 
then smiled. "O.K. , Dad " "O.K.." 
Bill echued, and belatedly, and 
-somewhat weakly. Jerry managed 
to gulp, O.K ,h 

"I'm proud of you," Jim said, 

4r We're lucky." Gwen said "Lou 
Ballard told me they a.re staying 
in town this summer. She thinks 
they cant afTord Oceans We. " 

if Is that so?" Jtm said, meeting 
Martha's eyes "That's too bad." 

He watched them get their 
things and start for school He 
walked over to the window for a 
final view, Gwen and BUI were 
saying little Jerry trailed them, 
kicking rocks, hits of paper and 
tufts of grass. Maybe / should have 
delayed telling them* Jim thought, 
then -shook his head- tfo. mjr dad 
was never a put-offer. 

A wi-rk he fort- so hoc I ended. Jim 
drove to The Ranch He removed 
the winter's debris Irani their prl- 
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vale road; chased pack rats from 
the cabin and cleaned up things 
generally The Bar O saddle 
string, galloping along a nearby 
rtdlft, filled him with sadness He 
hadn't ihmmht of it before, but 
this would be ■ siffht the kids 
WOuJd Witness many limes during 
the summer. It. would be hard to 
take. 

Three days before they were due 
to leave for The Ranch, Bill said 
uncertainly. "About a fly rod, 
Dad " Jim felt butterflies in his 
stomach. "I've made about half 
enough l.o buy it. 1 ' 

"You have?" Jim exclaLmed- 'Til 
make up the difference," 

"About files." the boy continued 
shyly. il I learned to tie flies from 
a book, They aren't very good * 

Jim examined the flies. They 
lacked the professional touch, but 
he exclaimed, 'The finest fiiea I 
ever saw. A I nun Ui.a won't u.u i^i 
them has holes in his head." 

Owen had something on her 
mind. Jim smiled and she aaked 
uncertainly, "I know where we tan 
rent a horse trailer for five dollars. 
Dad Would a trailer hooked onto 
the ear use much extra gasoline?" 

"A horse trailer"?" he asked 
puzzled 

+ I mean . . , With a horse in it," 
Owen explained, Jim's stomach 
fluttered again. ' The horse won't 
cost us anything." 

' What?" Jim's astonishment I 
brought a happy glow to his 
daughter's cheeks. 

"Here's how it is. Dad." the girl 
said. "Mr. Tuesley of the riding [ 
academy sent nottces of special 
rates this summer, I saw him. He 
said he huped Lo get enough busi- 
ness to pay feed bills, r Luki Silui \i 
he had an extra horse, wed feed 
him, free, this nummer T told him 
about The Ranch and showed him 
pictures. He said he would think 
ft over. I could hardly sleep for 
two Bights." 

"Merciful heavens!" Martha ex- 
claimed- "I heard you squirming 
in bed at all hours of the night and 
thought you were coming down 
with something. 11 

Owen's eye* danced with excite- 
ment. "Mr. Tu es ley telephoned and 
said pea. Now . . . Dad if we can 
afford a trailer . . over the . .week 
end " 

Jim s butterflies took off again 
He rin ned, kissed Gwen. and said: 
Some day, honey p you'll under- 
stand. Someday when you have 
kids of your own." 
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The Trouble with Men 



(Continued from page 32) 
man tiutte and experience ever 
huve been able lo understand why 
a woman's hat should cost more 
than $8.95, or why an evening dress 
ever goes out of fashion. But the 
man who roots like a lion over the 
pnce tail on hi*, wife's spring coat 
a munificent lamb when con- 
fronted by a cookie bearing a ciga- 
rette tray in some low dive; he 
would feel like Scrooge if he tossed 
this poor lit tie working girl less 
than a dollar for a 20-cent package 
of smokes, 

All the stinginess In evidence as 
he analyze* his* wife's department 
store bills evaporates magically 
with the appearance of a leggy 
babe offering stuffed pandas, gar- 
denias or kewple dolls Never mind 
that the leggy babe, like the ciga- 
rette rookie, has to turn over the 
money to some night club conces- 
sionaire, Big Shot has had his 
moment. A female he'll never see 
again has given him a honeyed 
smile, and he feels like a devil of 
a fellow Diamond Jim Schmo. 

We will pass over the lad who is 
embarrassed into buying a suit he 
can't afford because the material is 
just off the boat from England and 
the thoughtful haberdasher with a 
broad A has put it aside for him P 
feeling only he. of all easterners, 
deserves pure cashmere. We will 
not mention the high -stake gin 
game he gets into In the club car 
of the Bankers' Special because he 
ttfWrt nerve enough to tell the well 
heeled strangers he isn't a banker 
and never plays for more than a 
quarter of a cent a point. 

Just let s say the male s eccentric 
spending habits are beat illustrated 
by the absurd custom of striding 
Into a tavern and buying drinks for 
a roomful of strangers. This is a 
centuries -old and honored prac- 
tice with men who desire to cele- 
brate a big deal, thi* birth of an 
heir, or a particularly spectacular 
torch which has just gone out. and 
It is about as ridiculous as wanton 
extravagance can get. 

Ever hear of a woman catapult- 
ing through the doors of a saloon 
crying, "Champagne for every- 
body!" . . .9 

The urban male of 1951 considers 
himself sophisticated and pro- 
fesses to believe In the single stan- 
dard, but he ti*>s in his teeth. His 
espousal of equal rights and iden- 
tical rules for men and women is 
strictly a conversational conces- 
sion to modernity, 

t>8 



In practice he Is unwilling to give 
his wife — or his sweetheart—on* 
tenth of the freedom he enjoys 
Hw r-iin rumba ;md flirt with the 
prettiest redhead at the party, and 
his indignation is monumental If 
his wife suggests that he overdid 
it. But IK her .•spend half an hour 
discussing the Republican Party 
with a tweedy stranger at the cock- 
tall fight and she gets an icy "You 
and Wither spoon seemed to hit it 
nJT very Well" treatment from her 

husband on the way home. 

Anything a man does in the way 
of monopolizing a curvy blonde 
comes under the heading of sheer 
pencil ess. But if his wife happens 
to dance twice with a good-looking 
male, he b? studying,: his wrist 
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watch, wondering how soon he can 
mention the hard day tomorrow 
Let her stroll out into the garden 
fur a breath of air on a hot night, 
and even if her companion be 
Dracula s brother, friend husband 
is it nervous wreck and a bundle of 
righteous recrimination. 

This same gentleman can spend 
three months of the year on the? 
road, for business, and his wife is 
supposed to assume that he had no 
fun at all from South Bend to 
Sacramento. But let her toy with 
the notion of spending a week end 
at a milk farm and her Harry is 
sure to suspect there's more to that 
big masseur than meets the eye, 

What men really believe, when 
you pin ihem down, is that any* 
ihing they do is Quite All Right, 
And boys will be boys, ha ha, but It 
behooves the ladles to behave more 
or less as grandma did when she 
was old and slowed down. 

When men are deriding the 
small weaknesses of their mates,, 
they spend considerable time 
pointing out that women are fad- 
dists— slaves to the fashion maga- 
zine, the Paris dressmaker, and the 
opinion of Mrs. Jones across the 
street. They belabor the female 
tendency to follow the horde In 
matters of skirt lengths, hat shapes 
and hairdos, +fc Sheepr h is the epi- 
thet they find for us. 
They do not see. because they 



wish tu be blind, the sheep on every 
campus of every U S. college, wear- 
ing their identical gray flannel 
trousers turned up to an identically 
ridiculous height, identically Inap- 
propriate white shoes in the win- 
tertime and identical small cap? 
on their identically crew-cut 
heads. 

At any evening gathering, which 
sex looks stamped out by a cookie 
cutter? The women, who are In 
pLnk and blue and red and vellow 
and green and white, in bouffant 
and pencil sllhourltes, in floor- 
Ji'JiL-.Th find knee-length herns' Or 
the men, in unvarying dinner 
jackets, white shirts and black 
ties' 5 

When you review the history of 
silly fashions, all the prises for 
sartorial nonsense don't go to 
women, no matter what men say. 
We had the bustle, tru^, and the 
3 924 hip-girdling waistline and 
Dolly Bloomer's bloomers. 

But who wore the plus fours? 
Who yrot himself up in the celluloid 
collar, the lace cuff, the periwig, 
the zoot suit? Who talked himself 
into the stiff -bosomed evening 
shin, spats, and, of all things, the 
knee-baring It lit? 

The superior male. 

Basically, men have two ways of 
dressing. They have no variety 
Half of them are overcoh^ervaUve, 
like undertakers. The other half 
■ irf* vjuf.-NUv, repugnantly Colorful, 
like race track touts. 

They Ought to be- H::im to put 
on evening clothes more often It s 
really no trouble to them, now that 
the soft evening shirt has come 
into vogue, and they are well aware 
that dessing up at night is a 
morale- lifter to women Not to al- 
low a wife to switch from Mother 
Hubbard to glamour gown at every 
opportunity indicates sheer stub- 
bornness, meanness, and laziness 
on the part of the male 

They ought tu dance more, too— 
and not just at moments when they 
want to prove to some chick that 
there's life in the old boy yet. Most 
women keep tip their dancing after 
marriage, or would if they had any 
practice at aU. But most men 
never get around to learning the 
new steps, which is why on any 
night club floor you see old bucks 
hopping around executing f*tft - 
in- uvers that were hot stuff in J 003. 

Need 1 mention the drunk, while 
1 am listing the plaints of woman- 
kind? 

I might as well; goodness knows 
there are enough of him. 

Never mind the occasional 
inebriate, the fellow who in his 
innocence and Inexperience u sud- 
denly taken with too many old- 
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fushionr-ds: give him an aspirin 
and an icebag and forgive htm. 
Anybody can make a mistake In 
counting 

But let us show no mercy to that 
social lep€X. the deliberate drunk- 
He is a pain bp the neck to his 
friends mid a terrible cross to his 
wife. Ho has no excuse for his be- 
havior. He knows when he is knot- 
ting his tie tit the beginning of the 
evening that he Ls going to get a 
suootful arttl he can hardly wan 
Nothing will stop him, not pleas 
nor threats nor dark looks nor even 
tears. He Is a bore at the country 
club dance, the city bistro, the 
political convention. He is a nui- 
sance a jerk and a horror. He is 
grounds for divorce 

The Usual Man doesn't realize it, 
but he has no notion of what ails 
him or what makes him tick. He 
smiles tolerantly when his wife 
pulls a conversational blooper but 
his patronizing air hides his gen- 
uine need for just what she *s sup- 
plying by belnK a Claudia, or a 
Duicy. The truth is he enjoys and 
is sustained by his wife's small 
errors He is the victim of his un- 
quenchable faith in the double 
standard, and if the woman In his 
Lifr upvpf mads a gafte he would 
worry, be uncomfortable and 
eventually come to feel that she 
was unfemlnlne. 

1 1 hi nk of all the sins, faults and 
omissions committed by the mak- 
animal, lack of understanding Is 
what hurts women most. Men 
notice us, pursue us. Sove us and 
marry us, but they refuse to under- 
stand 0». They adopt a comic strip 
Mag^ie-and-Jlggs attitude toward 
females, lumping us into one cate- 
gory—the fcex with the funny hats, 
the foibles, the legend of ll intul- 
Ucin/ 1 the mom-complex, and the 
inability to balance a checkbook. 
(What's so important about bal- 
ancing a checkbook anyway? Who 
gives a hoot about the sa.79 fc and 
what's the bank for? \ 

Their attitude is sad for us and 
for them, because they underesti- 
mate their own influence on 
women They are blind to the won- 
derful magical truth that if they 
would take the trouble to suggest 
and Instruct, Instead of carp and 
poke fun, we would grow in a short 
time into their image of perfec- 
tion. 

As the late James M. Barrle said; 
"A woman can be anything the 
man who loves her would have her 
be." 

Most of us are in love, and ea^er 
to be what one man wants. Most 
of us are only waiting for the hand 
of Pygmalion to release us from the 
marble and make us Galatea. 



Out ON the edge of Rensselaer* 
Ind.. stands a modern gray stone 
building — home of the world's 
largest amusement train industry 

The term "amusement tEain" is 
preferred by R. D. Robertson, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Miniature Train company h be- 
cause the trains are intended pri- 
marily for the pleasure of children, 
Far from the living room affairs 
seen at Christmas time, these 
trains can carry as many as 240 
passengers and come at a cast up 
to $14,200. Smaller models include, 
tn addition to the power plant, 
three coaches and an observation 
car, and have a seating capacity of 
4& passengers, children and adults. 

Tne company was started In 
1928, when P. A. aturtevant. a 
young sales engineer of Elmhurst, 
III., stood in his back yard ponder- 
ing some new means of amusement 
for his son and his neighborhood 
pals. He came up with the idea of 
a miniature train. Soon the 
Sturtewnt back yard was a scene 
of much rail activity with a small 
train clanking along a diminutive 
track H carrying a shouting throng 
of delighted kids. 

Neighborhood parents were en- 
thusiastic. They urged Sturtevant 
to develop his brain child and to 
get it into factory production. It 
was then that Robertson came Into 
the picture. Soon miniature trains 
were being made for customers in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

Customers are seldom Indi- 
viduals, except for that growing 
group Of investors who purr base 
them to operate for their own pro- 
nt in amusement parks Earnings 
of such train a iire reputed to repay 
the initial Investment during the 
first summer season. 

Many of t he miniature trains are 
leased by large department stores, 
to carry children on tours of their 
toy departments. Another large 
and growing sroup of customers Is 



made up of public parks in cities 
everywhere. 

Miniature train* are operated in 
Chicago's Riverview and Lincoln 
Parks; at Whitney's-at-thc-Beach 
in San Francisco; at Euclid Beach 
of Cleveland: Palisades Park of 
Palisades. N. J.; Owynn Oak Park 
of Baltimore,' ElitefTs Gardens, 
Denver; Rose land Park at Canuu- 
tfalgua, N, and Ponchartrain 
Park of New Orleans. They also 
can be found in South America, 
Hawaii, the West Indies, and 
Mexico. 

Four models are sold. The small- 
est, perhaps, is an electrically 
driven train designed for Indoor 
use. Then there are three other 
models for outdoors, pulled by air- 
cooled gasoline motors. 

ll The pride and joy oi the com- 
pany," Robertson said, 1 'Is an enact 
1 5 scale model of the famous 
General Motors diesel locomotive, 
built by the corporation at a cost 
of $30,000,000. Two of these models 
are produced with separate and 
complete power units, each ten 
fe-et long. 

The Miniature Train Company 
supplies track, but advises that it 
often tnay be obtained for the 
larger trains more cheaply from 
some local steel company. It also 
makes such accessories as auto- 
matic crossing and block signals, 
warning bells, and flashing Lights. 
And when the larger models are 
set up. the company sends an ex- 
pert to supervise the job. He re- 
mains with the customer until the 
unit Is running perfectly. 

Looking to the future and with 
an eye on world conditions, Robert^ 
son says, "We look forward with 
assurance to a profitable future. 
Future business seems assured 
with the revival of popularity of 
older amusement parks and the re- 
placement of their older equip* 
me nt." 

— Ffank M Simison 
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Stalemate in State Taxes 



.(Vijj.'inufd from page 34) 
Montana, Oregon and We«t Vir- 
ginia—approved them. Maine 
would like to add one, but with the 
already mounting revenue short- 
age Is loath to add the supplemen- 
tary expense. In any case, the 
amount raised for World War II 
bonuses so fur through bond Issues, 
which have to be retired with state 
tax money , exceeds 52,400 .000.0 00 

The big problem of the states is 
to feral the rapacious giants. Years 
ago the solution would have been 
much simpler. Then, as an expert 
on state government problems 
describes it, the states had a fair 
chance at the tax pool. But now 
the federal Government has moved 
in with an insatiable appetite and 
& aelne net. The cities are strug- 
izlintf along In their fishing with an 



old bent pin. And the states, with 
pretty much the same hook and 
line of prewar days, have to fish out 
enough to nil their own enlarged 
stomachs and the needs of their 
U ndernourished cities, villages, 
towns and counties. 

With the federal Government 
taking out almost 70 per cent of 
the catch, the states are scram- 
btlng hard to keep alive 

What can they do? In IBiB when 
the going suddenly toughened, 
manv staU-s took a look at their 
positions. Several. Including the 
larger industrial states of New 
York. Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia raised rates on income 
taxes. Minnesota put a surtax on 
individual and corporation income 
Taxevto pay for its veterans" bonus 
program 

Delaware, which, because of its 



States Adopting N«w Tax Proposals 

Ark mm wirt — InLTPMactl the nirfiretlr in>: from four to cent* per 
pack to rflLH*- an ttftimattul in addition*! annual revenue 

Bunted liquur taxes hy alHwt $H(Ml.Ulin a ywtr, brought hot*] and 
tourist court bill* undvr pioviniom of the At ate #ale* la*. 

Maine— Anticipate S I O.UQO.IiUO iaj annunl teverm* from c new two 
jwr cent retail fmI-he tax. 

\\ uh i — Leu/i tlnlo rv « w t- i 1 ■ ■■ I ■ rh . ■ p^inor'' m 1 i ■ 1 » i nr rnaem £h* 
XAKulinv Tax mte by IS cent* prr rattan* 

Orr^uti — U^ifUluLt cuaclvtJ a new three ceiit cigarette tax Lo 
raise S£<0tiO r Q(K) in add inn rut l annual revenue, [f not Halted by 
ci-ftT cM^Juni pplLtkinft, the tux will hvti* ■ mt ifrTectiW Del. 1. 

PennsyHania — fitti^cl thr corporate net income tax front four la 
Avis per cent; expected to yield |44,CJ0O P O0^ In extra annual revenue. 

It h cm It- E* I li ml — I riL-rt'iSpd luxf-n against iak-s. CDrpnrate inonmp, 
and nnn-niuLuel licttifltf m an rfforl ta rata* fO.ttGO.OQO addiuruml 
annual revenue. The present one jwr cent t t'tnil sales tax was doubled, 
thi< mrpdraUrm income tax uppvti from four to fWc por cent, am! the 
state's share of pari-rnutuel tatting incrca»ed from five to seven 

(h r iM-Jll. 

:i-hhi^lur§— A -p-vi. i:lI .--h i i-f 1b l« jjl- In: ia i- i ria |j 4 I ;i £' 

per cent corporate income tax to raise between f20,lKM) P lKKi a ad 
f28 P 000 P UOn. A 1m enacted n rea l eatate I ran paction tax uf rmc per 
cent tn he rm ii| by the seller and levied at the county l^vet to raido 
fil,OOO k 00G for toHimon school support* 

Wert Vir;L-mia— rijsmette tax upned from one to four cents per 
ffick tone ernt to go toward hcriiJicrV lionuis prn|fram P other two centa 
earmarked for hchool aiad other purposes). duuMSnic of beer tu oi 
12.76 put barrel, and limn Ting of state** liquor ttore prices to pro- 
vide on additional $U;oo r TOU in annual revenue, 



inviting taxless corporation laws, 
attracted the formation of ureal 
business and industrial enter- 
prises, slapped a gross tax on per- 
sonal incomes. Massachusetts gave 
smokers a shock hy adding a five- 
cent levy to a pack of cigarettes 
Many other slate* jacked up sales 
taxes. 

Florida, which heretofore had 
rejected the idea, finally got 
around to putting through a three 

per cent tax on saJes. Last year, 
the fim of the- new tax's effective- 
ness, the slate's coffers were fat- 
tened by an extra $23 p Q0O t OO£L But 
FloiidiaruSp with an eye on the re* 
warding tourist tnxde, tread lightly 
on any tax that might suddenly 
maJse Bermuda or Havana more 
aMraclive. They exempted the 
sale of food. »ap and rentals for 
leas than six months— and, per- 
haps as a concession to those who 
came for gambling, coffins. 

Several states jolted the citizens 
where it really hurts. Ten of them 
rn-iscd taxrs orj Enb^trro Pourtwn 
hiked gasoline taxes and eitrht 
upped the levy on a gla^s of heer t 
.sip of wine or "boilermiikw/* Four 
states — Arizona, Nevada. New 
York and Oregon — moved in on 
winnings by taking a Larger slice 
of the money wagered at the pari- 
mutuel windows at their race 
tracks. 

With all these changes, many of 
these same states still have finan- 
cial problems running into 165 L 
The question was what could they 
do without haltering their reeling 
citizens into unconsciousness Al- 
ready the sales tax had become the 
prlie revenue catcher. As of July 
l r 31 states will he using It. Taxes 
on gasoline and motor fut?3s wen? 
running a close second 1 with In- 
come taxes right on their heels. 

Tke ohe hope would to get 
some relief for their citizens from 
federal taxes which could best be 
used by the states. Sen. Harry F. 
Syrd of Virginia len t some encour- 
agement to the wish by urging 
Washington to relinquish ^7 000,- 
D00 k 000 worth of nondefense 
spending r It the states could put 
their hands on the sources of this 
money p they could make consid- 
erable headway In balancing iheir 
budgets. 

Sometimes straining for new 
taxes leads to situation* off the 
beaten path. Back in 1047^ when 
Connecticut needed more money 
to run Its affairs, the Late Gov, 
James L MeConaughy had a three 
per cent sales tax enacted. But the 
windfall that resulted proved so 
much greater than state needs that 
the rate was shaveo to one per 
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cent. Later, when the a late got; Its 
second wind. St returned to a two 
per «nt rate and will doubtless 
keep or iiLcre&ate It, 

Minnesota has gone after almost 
every thing. The exception so fur 
has been a sales rax. During the 
1940s, tt took on dgarettes and also 
airplanes. Its tax laws provide for 
a levy ''on. all aircraft using the 
space tnwlylng the state," at a rate 
of one per cent of the plane's value, 
but never les* than $10. If rhte law 
Is enforced with scrupulous care, it 
could make amateur flying tt little 
discomforting for ft one- flight visi- 
tor from some distant state, 

Out its Kuumls. authorities cer- 
i.unly know that the state's chief 
source of activity centers on the 
farms, To keep farmers or* their 
toes, they have levied a 50- cent 
grain harvest privilege Tee Besides 
adding to the state income, the fee 
reminds harvesters that a la* ia 
due on the actual grain yield. 

Some states have gone In for 
other kinds of severance taxes. In 
Alabama, the woodsman pays for 
the privilege of using the products 
of the lores t. There v& also ft tax 
for drilling for oiE or natural gas 
Florida ftoes easy on those explo- 
re^ unblessed by lady luck. The 
tax of 550 for d ruling for oil is re- 
duced to Sib if the adventurer ends 
up with a dud 

Generally, the squ^aline over 
new taxes is more sound than fury. 
A survey made by an impartial pel- 
■■ociation concludes that the 
public accepts new tax loads a 
little grudgingly tout ceases to baliw 
once the time comes to pay them 
There are exceptions, of course. 

In Maryland last fall. Gov Wil- 
liam Preston Lane stood for re- 
election, in part-, on the sales tax 
program his administration had 
fostered, After his defeat, more 
than one precinct pundit held that 
4 'any man could beat Lane because 
he was tagged as responsible for 
that sales tax." In Missouri, voters 
given a chance to pass on a two- 
cent per gallon increase in ^asoZine 
taxes overwhelmingly turned It 
down, even though hi formed of the 
state's genuine need for added 
revenue, 

A commit tee of private citizens 
appointed by Maine's Gov. Fred- 
erick G. Payne, however, eame up 
With a strong advocacy of a sales 
tax Named to study the stale's fis- 
cal problems, committee members 
predicted the state would not be 
able to meet present obligations 
without some new taxation But in 
their proposal they refrained from 
stepping on hallowed Yankee tra- 
dition, Exempt from the sale?, tax 



were hum].- srrvfd to children hi 
schools and the sale of Bible* and 
religious writings, 

The alternative to added taxes is 
the grant-in-aid from the federal 
Government In view of the ntw 
world emergency and the llkelU 
hood of the federal Government's 
taxhiR us to the hilt, states will 
have to learn to live with grants 
whether they like them or not in 
general, grants are not a popular 
device among those responsible for 
running state governments. Too 
often. In the opinion of an author- 
ity on state finance, the grantors 
use t heir power as a whip. 

JuST before last Christmas, New 
York's Gov. Thomas E, Dewey :u fc - 
cused Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewlng of interfer- 
ing with the conduct of the state's 
welfare program in return for fed- 
eral aid. Although Ewing denied 
the charge, tt l& true that stan- 
dards, specifications and requlre- 
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merits set by Washington bef ore It 
releases any funds, amount to out- 
side meddling. 

Gov. Alfred Drtscoll of New Jer- 
sey is wary of grants for another 
reason. They are wasteful, he be- 
lieves, because they add to a state's 
burdens. They are geared often 
neither to need nor ability to pay. 
Many experts agree with the gov- 
ernor that grants should be based 
on bona fide need and made only 
where the need can be demon- 
titrated. Otherwise, large sums of 
money would be squandered both by 
Washington and the states which r 
us a condition of the grant, have to 
match it with an equal a um. As a 
case in point, New York's matching 
share for a proposed federal grant 
Tor A-bomb shelters would have 
equaled half its 1951 budget 

But as grants are not likely to 



become dispensable in the foresee- 
able future, certain common-sense 
guiding principle* can minimize 
their evils. A group of governors 
suggests the. following be kept, in 
mind: 

K When services are clearly 
best performed by the federal Gov- 
ernment, n rants should he offered 
to the states on the basis of need. 
This would apply particularly to 
highway problems. 

2. When needs differ among 
the several states, as in the case 
of education, grants should be of- 
fered only on the basis of demon- 
strable financial hardship. 

3. If a particular service Is de- 
veloped or managed most effec- 
tively by the states, the alternative 
of a grant should be ruled out alto- 
gether. 

4# As a rule, grants should be 
offered without strings so that 
states can adapt them to internal 
conditions 

Even though federal aid is here 
to stay for a while, the arguments 
against outweigh those in its 
favor As seen by the Council of 
State Governments, federal aid 
leads to sectional rivalries and 
Jealousies, In practice it discrimi- 
nates against the citizens of, say. 
Ohio who are taxed to support 
some activity in New Mexico or 
Utah. It is wasteful because it 
throws money about Kike a blanket, 
often covering areas that have no 
need of it, and forces states roundly 
to blow up their own budgets to 
match it. More seriously, It leads 
to centralization by promoting 
federal control of local affairs and 
could bring on a federal monopoly 
of taxing powers, 

Perhaps the only persuasive fac- 
tors in its support are that It is a 
way out for financing essential 
services which the states can't 
afford themselves and that It is a 
useful device for joining the state 
with the federal Government In 
common enterprises. 

RlGHT now. an emergency lets 
the states slide out of a testy situa- 
tion. But it doesn't solve any long- 
range problems. If the states can 
profit from the ie&tsons of yester- 
day, they may be ready for tomor- 
row. The experts recommend they 
get moving at once to press for a 
return of as much of their taxing 
power as the federal Government 
will permit, and keep up the battle 
to get all of it back once the crisis 
is over. 

Government functions best, 
they maintain, when taxation is 
close to the people who need the 
Government's services. 
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Hi: Makes Strikes Look Foolish 



1 Can tinned from pape 2B) 
tan eons 3y as bookkeeper, WBffatailt 
rote man and, at times, .shipping 
• klk He continued at the law 
school, being: graduated in 1918 
Hut he never got around to pr act Ic- 
ing his profession, for a better 
opportunity intervened. 

Early in 191 9 the International 
Ladles* Garment Workers" Union 
threatened a strike over the coat- 
and -suit industry's demand for a 
week- work Instead of a piece -worfc 
system. The lar^e manufacturers 
had nn association which could 
deal with the union but the hun- 
dreds of small employers had no 
spokesman. 

At 22. Uviller set out to organize 
a new trade proup. He began Ln 
February and by May had 750 
members In the American Cloak 
and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 
tion After extend nl nepotiaiinns. 
he came to favorable terms with 
lhe union, 

A rudimentary grievance pro- 
cedure was set up under the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. Uvlller 
was supposed to meet with his 
opposite number in the union — one 
Saul Met2 — to thrash out specific 
disputes 

Uvlller had tough sledding* for 
Met? was a socialist firebrand who 
preferred to meet the bosses at the 
barricades rather than the confer- 
ence table. 

At their first session, Six disputes 
were up for settlement, Metz 
wouldn't concede a single point. 
Uvlller pointed out that the only 
alternative, under the contract, 
was arbitration. Metz hi Lima ted 
that while they were haggling over 
the selection of an arbitrator he 
would have all the shops tied up by 
walkouts 

Uvlller suddenly look another 
tack; he suggested they put the 
dispute before Morris Si g man, 
then vice president of the union. 
Metz was Incredulous at the pro- 
posal, but couldn't refuse such a 
proposition . 

Uvllier's gamble was well re* 
warded; Slgman decided more 
than half the cases In his favor. 
And Uvlller absorbed a lesson: "An 
unexpected appeal to fair play 
of l en pays off " 

S3* months after his first colli- 
sion with Metz, he had another 
run-in with him. Once again they 
wrangled to no avail over some ten 
disputes, Uvlller amiably took his 
departure; two days later he In- 
vited Metz to lunch It was a fine 



spring day. After lunch they 
strolled in Central Park Uvlller 
avoided any discussion of business; 
instead he drew Me tit out on the 
history of the workers' movement, 
life In the old country, and sundry 
sentimental tangents. 

After two hours of uninterrupted 
conversation, Uvlller casually men- 
tioned the matter of their tmfortu- 
i inter dispute. Fifteen minutes later 
they had reached agreement on alt 
ten cases. "The moral?" Uvlller 
.•says, "never meet a tough problem 
head on/ 1 

Through the next 15 years 
Uvlller labored to build an equita- 
ble working relationship with the 
union. One of his proudest 
[if.hievements was the manner In 




"HI lie all right in a minute 
Kind nf ueifi mr- wh**n I hear y«n 
jfiiin^ frlliiHn loiiM? up a jsuml 



which the pressing machine was 
Introduced Into the mat- and -suit 
industry. 

The union stubbornly resisted 
the machine, for it meant con- 
-sl derabl e u n em ploy men t . U v iiler 
broke the deadlock by proposing 
that a weekly tax be paid on each 
pressing machine used by the em- 
ployer. 

The tax — set at $6 a week — went 
into a union-administered fund to 
support unemployed pressers This 
program lasted four years, by 
which time the machine bad been 
effortlessly assimilated Into the 
industry. 

Although Uvlller always was 
friendly to the union, he had no 
compunction about flphting stren- 
uously against demands which he 
considered unreasonable. At one 
bamninmE session, the union rep- 
resentative reproached him sadly 



' Harry/' he said. "I can't under- 
stand your attitude. I always 
thought you were on the side of 
the oppressed. 1 ' 

"I still am!" Uvlller snapped. 
■ My manufacturers are the new 
oppressed H 

At another conference, in lM$ r 
Uvlller was hostile to a cherished 
union proposal relating to the con- 
tinuance of the pressers' unem- 
ployment fund when it was no 
longer necessary, The argumci:i 
grew quite heated. At its climax 
Uvlller was denounced by the us- 
ually genial XLGWU president, 
David Dubinsky, 

**Uv Mer/' Dublnsky boomed. 
1 you 11 regret your position Your 
wings will be clipped yet?" But 
three years later, when a perma- 
nent arbitrator had to be chnsen 
for the dress industry, Dubin?ky 
wanted Uvlller. The employers 
were equally enthusiastic. For 
Uviller h a man who had spent is 
years as an employers' representa- 
tive in the coat -and -suit snduNiry, 
there could have been no greater 
tribute 

Since that day In he has 
labored with fierce dedication at 
his task. He arrives at his office 
around 10 a.m., works straight 
through the lunch hour and seldom 
departs before 6 pjxi. Along 
Seventh Avenue, Uvlller 's simpli- 
city has become as legendary as 
his industry. A Uvlller lunch con- 
sists of a cup of Mack coffee, which 
he brews himself, and some tea 
biscuits. A guest, however, is 
favored with a sandwich. Uvlller 
stubbornly resists any persuasion 
to take a vacation, or air-condition 
his office, or replace the worn 
maroon rug and nondescript 
chairs. 

He Is determinedly functional in 
hi -. app roach to existence. He has 
sheared off all the "nonessentials/ 1 
He has no hobbies, no preferences 
in food. He regards clothes as 
merely a protection against the 
elements. The only ornamentation 
he permits himself is two or three 
match folders attached to his belt 
like cartridge clips, This saves him 
the time that might otherwise be 
consumed rummaging about his 
person for matches, 

Uvlller belongs to that select fra- 
ternity of executives who seldom 
answer letter* He Infinitely pre- 
fers face-to-face contact. "And 
when you see him, he's a magi- 
cian/* says ILG leader Julius 
Hochman. ''You place a problem In 
Uvlller's hands— he considers it, 
rolls it around, rubs his- palms to- 
gether, and then — pouf, It's disap- 
peared f Solved! A regular Houdsnl. 
that Uvlller 
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Are You a Good Executive? 



(Continued from pay? 42} 
Is the failure to delegate authority 
and lit 1 hit tn m;ikf room for o1.lit?r.s 
to develop and prove themselves. 
Human bcin^ want a future. They 
w;in L to be made to feel important. 
Junior executives tire not inspired 
but, in fact, are discouraged by the 
superior who competes with lb em 
and tries to do everything himself. 

Such an "Indispensable man" 
doesn't trust hu subordinates to 
make decisions involving their own 
work and winds up either blocking 
progre^ or making utosill deci- 
sions himself, He compensates tor 
his own lack of confidence by de- 
stroying it in others. 

4. Do you want to play g$§1 
Some strong, able leaders can* 

hue conceive of themselves any- 
where but above everybody else 
The sell -made man is especially 
likely to resent higher authority, 
whereas the well rounded execu- 
tive accepts and resfyects It, Here* 
gartis himself not sir a lone woLf but 
a member of his team, responsible 
to his board, tm stockholders :md 
his community and also for the 
working conditions of his em- 
ployes. He maintains a two-way 
channel of communist inns, with 
policies and procedures corning 
from the top down and recommen- 
dations and criticisms coming from 
the bottom up, 

The leader responsible only to 
himself can wreck a corporate 
team, though he often Is a world 
beater In a small, one-man show 
where he ten da to pick subordi- 
nates like himself only weaker. 
Everybody leans on him. 

A& Dr. Gardner emphasizes, 
"Failure as an executive is not a 
or. Mil ]]iditnniiJL:t Many □ ! these 
men can and do succeed at an 
rqual level — or even higher— in 
other fields/* 

5. Can you be Lrusted to play 
tiur" 

One tough 70-year-old president, 
who had built a $1 0,000 ,000-a-y ear 
business, called in a psychologist 
and said. "Doc, I understand you 
can change people's minds/' He 
r-x plained that his three vice presi- 
dents were about to walk out on 
him. They were all good men, and 
well paid, and they just couldn't 
do ejus in him H*j wanted to leave 
the company as a living monu- 
ment to his own hard work 

The expert questioned the three 
Junior executives and learned the 
old turn i :n-n»d ii> if he owned them 



body and -soul He had promlaed 
each in secret that he would be his 
successor ue president. Unhappily, 
they had compared notes and de- 
elded they were being sold out. 

Tuld nl this, the president said 
that he believed in i:ompei Ltion and 
was only trying to make them fl^ht 
harder for his job Thus, he had 
fumbled a basse problem in anj 1 
company, which is not to play de- 
partment heads against each 
other but to get them to work as 
a team, They compete with eaeh 
other nattirally. 

Correcting his mistake, the 
president convinced his staff, 'The 
old boy'.* got religion." by holding 
a banquet and confessing his error 
to them all. All three vice presi- 
dents stayed, one admitting he 
didn't want to be president any- 
way. When the second was ele- 
vated to executive vice president, 
the third decided it was okay. 

6. Do you keep playing the 
record ov?r° 

Success, like dope, can get to be a 
habit. Some, long-time executives 
try to freeze" their company's 
profitable position and level off. 
They resist new Ideas, fl^ht change 
and say, "After all, young man h 
we've been doing it this way for 20 
years." PromLsinE juniors get 
bored and seek stimulus elsewhere. 
Failing into a rut has debilitated 
and even killed many a company. 

7, Can you take it? 

Some rising executives count all 
the financial, social and prestige 
rewards of becoming head of their 
company and none of its penalties. 
Even the most stable, as company 
presidents sometimes confide, find 
ii's lonely on top. They can't talk 
over their moves with competitors, 
naturally, and don't want either 
stockholders or subordinates box- 
ing with shadows that may not 
materialize In action. With no one 
to confide in p some crack 

Here, the wise ones turn else- 
where for counsel, often to their 
equals In other fields. They seek 
an objective viewpoint on "How am 
I doing?" This is where the psy- 
chologist, like other business con- 
sultants, has become as much a 
fixture In some firms as legal 
counsel. 

The trouble is. those who need 
help the most, fear It the most, 
That was the case of the executive 
who walked into the psychiatrist's 
office and said everything was fine 

-except his sex life, that is. 
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Brains Are His 

(Continued from pctyc 45} 
portant. It was a dependable crop 
that made money every year. Cur 
ton, grown Largely on reclaimed 
flcmidesert land, spread over the 
Sun Joaquin Valley* passing first 
one then another of the state's 150 
commercial crops, until it. became 
California's No. 1 harvest. 

I. i^l year cotton earned $240.- 
ootKtiOO. more than twice a* much 
an citrus. Instead of being poverty 
sharecroppers, the cotton growers 
came to be known as "the million - 
.: li farmers of the San Joaquin," a 
misnomer because 80 per cent of 
them are small farmers with 40 to 
100 acres In cotton. Most of iliem 
grow cotton as a dependable ln- 
n .in" i rnp .unl J i I-l - - < lit nip .u:d hjh 
sons, diversify with potatoes, 
onions, alfalfa and other vege- 
tables for speculative harvests* 

In time the state agricultural 
authorities swung around to cot- 
ton, too, but not until Camp and 
the man he trained as his successor 
at the experiment station, George 
T Harrison, had pioneered a still 
better variety, Acaia 4-43, which 
not only yielded top crops but grew 
higher ofT the ground 10 that the 
cotton-picking machines could re- 
place stoop labor for the entire 
harvesting Job 

The change -over was made last 
year for the entire state, through 
the Cottonseed Cooperative, owned 
by the growers, which provides 
certified seed for all farmers at 
cost Under the cotton program -set 
up by Camp, no farmer can save his 
own seed; the gins are authorized 
to keep only the seed of certain 
certified farms, white the rest Is 
ground for oil and cattle feed. 

In 1934. after seeing growers 
who followed his counsel prosper - 
iiifj. in t:ot.tou. Camp decided to do 
likewise. Leasing 1+000 acres of 
level grazing land north of Bakers- 
field from the Kern County Laud 
Company, he plunged into farm- 
ing on his own. on a shoestring 
constating of his modest savings 
plus what he could borrow. 

It was a strategic time to tackle 
r arming. On the side he and Larry 
Taylor. Kern County agricultural 
agent, hnd been experimentally 
planting potatoes, a crop not pre- 
viously grown commercially in the 
area. Farmers clung to the old idea 
thai spuds were one crop that 
should not be fertilised much. 
Camp and Taylor thought other- 
wise Along with commercial fertl- 



Farm Supports 

liKer. they poured on up to three 
acre -feet of water, another bit of 
heresy nt the time. 

After trying scores Of combina- 
tions, they proved that 1,000 
pounds of nitrogen per acre plus 
plenty of irrigation Jumped the 
yield from 150 to 500 sacks per acre, 
an output that has since been 
boosted to even higher levels, 
furthermore, the potatoes were 
jumbo size and they matured in 
late sprint* when potatoes were 
scarce and prices were tops 

By 1836, Camp's second year as 
a cn!km and potato farmer, both 
crops were booming. Potatoes sold 
for as hl^h as $6 a sack. Then came 
three years of overproduction and 
doll a r-a-saek potatoes. Cotton car- 
ried the load while Camp diversi- 
fied Into alfalfn r onions, carrots, 
sugar beets and other row crops. 

The potato bonanza was men- 
aced even more ominously by ring 
rot, a virus disease brought in by 
unclean seed stock With charac- 
teristic drive, Camp mobilised his 
fellow growers into a Kern County 
Seed Potato Association, of which 
he is still president, to employ 
scientists to flpht lhe disease and 
to grow disease-free stock on clean 
land In the northwest states. By 
voluntary agreement the 1,500 
Kern potato growers plant only 
certified seed, 

Camp's timely campaign saved 
not only his own potato deal, but a 
£50.000,000 harvest for the state In 
recent years, Kern growers have 
rol led potatoes east by the train - 
load, supplying three fourths of 
the national market in May and 
June. Later, when the craze for 
slimming diets swept the country 
and potato con sumption fell off. 
Camp spearheaded another fight 
to save the potato crop* — this time 
on b nationwide scale. 

Catching a plane for Maine, 
Camp persuaded Aroostook grow- 
ers to Join Kern County farmers 
and others In underwriting the Na- 
tional Potato Council with head- 
quarters In Washington, D C. The 
Council's sole job Is to educate 
housewives about the much- 
maligned Irish spud, which con- 
tains no more calories, by Camp's 
count, than a slice of toast 

■It's the butter that has the 
calories, not the potato." he Insists. 
;ind proves It with statistics. 

He's still fighting the battle of 
the pot ii to Hi-, current gripe is 
the way the federal subsidy pro- 
gram works HSs wrath hits a boll- 



hip point because he says that the 
best potatoes are bought and stored 
to stmfcaif. prion, while the seconds 
go to market. Follow big Camp s 
lead, the Kern County growers 
consistently have voted down the 
price-support deal. 

Along with his crop pioneering, 
camp has handled some spectacu- 
lar business rehabilitation Jobs 
One of the toughest of thew 
dropped into his lap early in the 
depression, when the Bank ol 
America found Itself til the farm- 
ing game in a big way. More than 
l fe B00 farms were relinquished to 
the bank by discouraged fanners, 
many of whom piled their fa ml lies 
and belongings Into cans and rolled 
away. Having no urge to operate 
farms, the Bank appealed to Camp 
to evolve & program for rehabili- 
tating the foreclosed farms. 

Applying his gospel of iJ a quan- 
tity of quality erop from every 
at: re," Camp soon had most of the 
abandoned farms on a productive 
basis* and then finding farmers 
to buy them on easy terms was 
simple. Many of these oner— 
marginal properties are rated to- 
day among the more prosperous 
farms of California. 

t Js3 the middle l93Q r s, Camp 
drafted by the USD A to help set up 
the federal program for rehabili- 
tating the cotton farmers of the 
deep South. Daring the war he was 
drafted again, this time as the 
USD A and OF A potato -production 
expert. In California, both the 
SL:Ue and San Krancisc.p Chambers 
of Commerce have put him to work 
on their agricultural committees, 

A commuter by plane between 
Bilkers field. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington and southern 
cotton centers. Camp is in great 
demand as a homespun speaker, 
particularly on the subject of fed- 
eral subsidies. Last year two signal 
honors came his way for his el vie 
chores. The Kern County Chamber 
of Commerce cited him as "the 
farmer and philanthropist of the 
year/' and Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina made him 
an honorary colonel for outstand- 
ing ^ervjre in the state of his birth, 

There is nothing fancy in the 
Camp scheme of making the acres 
yield bumper crops of quality pro- 
duce. At Georgian a Farms north 
of Bakers field,, now grown to 4. GOO 
acres and named for his wife who 
died in 1943, the main buildings 
are old refrigerator cars Joined to- 
gether for offices and workshops 

The reefers, with their thick, In- 
sulated walls, make comfortable 
air- conditioned work and living 
quarters for the headquarters 
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&tnft The ranch Gulee, run by 25- 
year-old B11I H Jr.. who is the row- 
crop farmer* is hooked up by tele- 
type and phone with the markets 
across the country. 

A lot of the Camp prosperity Is 
due to i^hrewd marketing as well as 
scientific farming. Bill, Jr., his 
wife, Anita Jane, and year-old Bill, 
ni t live in a modest CottagO on the 
ranch, Don, 23, the younger son, 
an enthusiastic eattieman, lives 
with Bill, Sr.. in the big home bid- 
den in a southern garden and 
noted for Its down -South hospital- 
sly Thnt Is, Don lives there When 
he Isn't commuting by air between 
California and South Carolina, 
where the Camps are reclaiming 
5.000 aeres of abandoned farm 
lands to prove that cattle ranch- 
ing will pay where corn and cotton 
growing failed 

The Camp south Carolina opera- 
tions are a story In themselves, The 
decision of the Camp sons *o study 
agriculture at Clemson College, 
where their father was graduated 
In 1916, reactivated Bill, Sr.'h. 
enthusiasm for his alma mater. 
Blllp Jr., and Don were graduated 
in 194S, after time out for service 
a* Army filers. While the hgys were 
in college* the father made several 
sentimental journeys afoot over 
the old farms he had helped plow 
as a barefoot youngster. Most of 
the land was abandoned and over- 
grown with brush. Former owners 
had mo^ed to town. When Camp 
asked them why, the Inevitable re- 
ply was. "We can't compete with 
the West" 

When the old- timers talked 
about the droughts that had 
parched the meager crops t Camp 
pointed to the rushing streams, 
like the Cherokee River and the 
Pacolet, flowing year around paat 
abandoned farms. 

"That's a million dollars 1 worth 
of water going to sea," he argued, 
but nobody did anything About 
pumping it onto the parched land. 
He even offered to underwrite the 
cost of an irrigation demonstration 
to show the farmers how to make 
their own rain. Friends at Clemson 
College thought h. was a fine scIfm, 
but nothing happened. 

Finally, in 1§46, when BUI, Jr.. 
and Don were graduated, Camp 
called a group of his 19 16 class- 
mates together, wrots out a $15,000 
cheek t and told them they were 
directors of the Camp Irrigation 
Fund, whose purpose was to dem- 
onstrate what artificial sprinkling 
WOuid do for South Carolina rrpps. 
This time, Camp got some action. 
The directors employed an agricul- 
tural engineer, equipped him with 



a portable pumping and sprinkling 
rip? and told him to dip Into n nwit 
■ it id in.ikr ruin wherever hi tin. ml 
a farm drying «P 

The idea r. aught, on. and South 
Carolina Is In the throes of an im- 
itation boom, The Camp Irrigation 
Fund has spent |75,ood proving to 
South Carolina farmers that occa- 
sional man -mud*? rain at the rltfht- 
time will not only save crops but 
boost the yield in both quantity 
and quality. 

By way of practicing his gospel P 
Camp bought the old abandoned 
farm on which he was born and 
several adjoining farm:* that had 
reverted to wilderness. Don, the 



cattle enthusiast, took charge of 
clearing the brush and replanting 
to grass and other forage crops. In 
a short time the acreage first 
cleared became pasture lands cap- 
able of supporting a beef to the 
acre. 

The Camps now have 1,01X1 head 
of cattle and are building toward 
a goal of 1.500 breeders to estab- 
lish stock raising as a new Indus- 
try in the state. 

The reclaiming of abandoned 
lands and the irrigation demon- 
strations are only part of the Bill 
Camp program for restoring a 
prosperous agriculture to his na- 
tive heath. An even more impor- 
tant project is the Georglana Camp 



Foundation, an endowment fund 
established at CJemson College in 
his wife's memory, sufficient to 
help 25 to 3D promising future 
farmers a year through college. 
Camp's objective is to (ire these 
youngsters with an enthusiasm for 
scientific, bumper crop farming. 
He thinks they will be able to prove 
to the South that farming has out- 
grown ihe mode-of -Living era and 
has emerged U a business* calling 
for skills equal to those that make 
for success in urban industries. 

"In California the younger gen- 
eration has stayed on the farm be- 
cause > to be a good farmer out here, 
you have to be a business man. 
You J ve got to know a lot of things 



— soil husbandry, Irrigation, sclen- 
\ its c it e r it: u L S u re . how to get a max- 
imum quantity of a quality crop 
from each acre, how to package 
and ship and sell. 

"The old type of farm, on which 
a family grew primarily what it 
needed to cat and to wear, is a 
thing of the past. California farm- 
Ins was re vniut Ionized first be- 
cause it was the only way we could 
survive in aseinlarld country thou- 
sands of miles from markets. What 
has happened In California will 
occur in other states because scien- 
tific growing methods lift farming 
from a means of existence to the 
status of a business with some 
challenge for youth," 




"All winter lung lit 1 - |iim-» fur iIh>-<- Sum td+ir ^ln n hi- run piny golf. 
\ml when I hey ilo roll around* I etlher rmi'l gel him nut of bed 
or he * it Ei ] a to wit hum*- nri.il nntvh I hi? hall frame on idwiaiim" 
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Uncle Sam's Next Bite 



lO'H/.rwrd'rf from page 2fi) 
men who want to borrow money. 

Uncle Sam's credit has to be 
controlled, too. In other words, 
nearly everybody agrees that we 
must +, pay an we go" with a 
balanced budget There are two 
ways to balance a budget. One is by 
raising taxes to cover expenditures. 
The other is by lowering expendi- 
tures to fit taxes. Congress has its 
hatchet out for unnecessary fed- 
eral spending this year, so a rea- 
sonable prediction i> that we will 
pay as we so, partly by higher taxes 
and partly by raising down pro- 
posed spending by Washington 
agencies. 

The certain fact is that prices 
still will press upward, regardless 
of "stabilization " Most of the 
.-.dblHzcra will confess thai a "rea- 
sonable degree of stabilization," 
whatever that Is, Is the best we can 
expect. Loon Keyserltng. chairman 
of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, commented that, after all, 
production Is the goal 

■It s a fine thing/' he said, "to 
have a stabiliser to keep the boat 
from rucking too much; but If you 
give all your attention to the stabi- 
lizer and none to the engines, the 
boat won't go anywhere." 

In washinotQn. the experts are 
arguing that civilians will consume 
just about as much during the 
coming year as they did during fis- 
cal *51. That's a total far ail 



civilians, but it conceals a lot of 
individual headaches and heart- 
breaks because of the shifting 
around that comes as the economy 
Is twisted out of shape. 

The consumer, himself, will find 
that hp is buying things he doesn't 
care too much about, because he 
can't Ret the things he really 
wants. He'll And the vatue of his 
savings and Insurance dwindling 
because of in il at ion. His Income 
may not kr-op pace with rising 
prices. 

The man who sells to consumers 
will have his troubles — a different 
set nf them dependinR on what he 
sells 

The restaurant owner will sell 
plenty of meals, but his profits will 
be squeezed between high costs and 
taxes on one side and price ceilings 
on the other. Hell hay* other 
headaches, loo — impending meat 
shortages, for example, and a scar- 
city of labor. Many owners already 
report that they can't get enough 
waitresses arid kitchen help. 

The appliance dealer, on the 
other hand, may find that he has 
too many employes, as he has more 
and more trouble setting things to 
sell. Production won't be cut off 
complete ly T but he'll have to be 
satisfied with what he can get, and 
put up with off brands and delays 
in delivery. 

The grocer and druggist will And 
their customers with plenty of 
money to spend, unless they hap- 



Where the Bite Will Land 

ihtit ymt u jff : 

I p^rurlr worker* into higher-paying job* 

I htuhh- j&ht* In rr|»bii -r ^urkrrrt * hit Kan- h-fl hi 
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pen to be located in a one -industry 
town where material limitations 
cause .shutdowns and unemploy- 
ment. There will be some cues of 
that, too. 

The nondefense manufacturer is 
going to have to do some scroung- 
ing for labor and supplies. When 
asked privately what a manufac- 
turer without a de reuse contract 
should do t one defense official an- 
swered, "Get one!" That won't ai- 
ways be easy. 

Sm lli> tnl a I.'- dun': mean much. 
Consumers may spend as much 
this year as last p but If it £oes for 
ntRht clubs and Jewelry instead of 
ash cans and electric irons, then 
we're In for economic dislocation 
The totals will conceal the slde-by- 
stde wind Tall profi ts of one firm 
and the going - out - of - business 
signs of another. 

But this much is certain: fiscal 
'52 brings the pinch. It will mean 
high taxes, high prices, profits 
which may be up or down (and 
eroded away by taxes In either 
ca^e). manpower shortagea T labor 
piracy, hoarding, the revival r>f 
black markets, and one form after 
another to be filled out. 

But It doesn't stack up, right now 
at least, as World War O all over 
ap^ain. There are some differences. 
If we don't have an all-out war, 
our military forces will be 3,500,000 
Instead of 12,000.000, and they 
won't be engaged In full-scale 
fighting all over the world. 

should be able to build up to 
a reasonable margin of military 
safety, and then taper off the de- 
fense program, resting on our 
stockpiles of ammunition and 
equipment and a lower level of 
current production. When wLIJ This 
be, and how much will it take? No- 
body quite knows. Talk now cen- 
ters on the end of a^ the tar- 
Ect date, but that isn't a firm com- 
mitment 

If somebody tells you that Well- 
ington is a confused city, you can 
well believe it. But don't blame ail 
the confusion on the bureaucrats, 
After all. Stalin and company have 
been contributing ail they can to 
thfi chaos, and there are some 
questions that only the Kremlin 
can answer. 

Assuming that things get no 
worse militarily p fiscal "52 will 
probably see us over the hump. We 
may never get back to what wc like 
to think of as "normal," but well 
move along in that direction. H 
the fighting in Korea does erupt 
Into World War TTI, all bets are off 
— but in that cass, most of us won't 
have time to worry about the 
civilian economy anyway. 
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Lit lit? tallows Qrrii* bigger 

LIKE EVERYBODY else, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has 
heard l he talk about monopoly arid 
concentration and the need to 
keep big companies Tram "gobbling 
up the little fellows " Unlike most 
of us. the Bank undertook to find 
out i! this wms true or merely a de- 
pressing sort of folklore. 

So It examined the records of M2 
companies which < before 1545, had 
been too small closely held to 
issue financial statements. Since 
1945, these companies hi almost 
every major branch of Industry 
and in 33 states have issued state- 
ments, principally because they 
needed to raise new capital. 

Reporting on the investigation. 
In its monthly letter p the Bank 

"These statements show an in- 
crease In total sales from approxi- 
mately tl.&OO.OOO.OOO in 1945 to *2.- 
70 1] .000 .00 [( in IMS. a gain of 50 per 
cent. About seven out of every ten 
Individual companies registered an 
Increase: the remainder experi- 
enced a decrease, due to the termi- 
nation of large war contracts or 
i liability to maintain their com- 
petitive positions af ter the war 

"For the manufacturing Indus- 
tries as a whole, the increase from 
1045 to 104 & in dollar sales was 31 
per cent. Part of the increase in 
sales was due, of course, to the gen- 
eral rise of prices. 

"When the increases were di- 
vided according to size of sales in 
1945, the gains shown by the 
smaller companies became even 
more Impressive. The 85 companies 
which had 1045 sales under 3*2.500,- 
000— it sizable volume, though rela- 
tively small for the manufacturing 
Industries had, by 1949, a rr-rn- 
blncd gain of 94 per cent The ftrat 
three groups, having 1 1945 .sales 
less than $lO,.flu0 r 0tiO and compris- 
ing more than four fifths of the 
total number, all had Rains of more 
than 50 per cent, whereas the larg- 
er companies had progressively 
smaller Increases." 

Admitting that the ability of 



these particular companies to con- 
vert Lhemselves into publicly 
owned companies is a mark of 
Hui-ce$& to begin with and that 
their growth Is. therefore, not 
wholly typical, the bank ^tltl con- 
cludes that. ,+ far from being driven 
from the field, many smaller com- 
panies are growing year after year 
at a more rapid rate than their 
biggest competitors In the same 
fields/ 1 

Cutting red tape 

BEST free enterprise story we've 
heard lately concerns Corporal 
Tpmberlin qf the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion. 

Needing replacement parts for 
the lubricating equipment with 
which he serviced his outfit's 
motorized equipment, he wrote 
from Seoul direct to the manufac- 
turer, The Aro Equipment Corpo- 
ration, Bryan, Ohio. 

"Please send me such-and-such 
a part I '31 pay for it myself — " 

Arc had the part on Its way to 
him. air mat], within 54 hours. 

In return they got a chatty 
letter: 

"Thanks a million for the parts, 
. , . The fellows all thought it was 
swell of you and (he company, , . . 
The weather Is hell now — snow, 
mud. Ice. We are camped in a river 
hrd so the wind has a good blast at. 

AM hoiiL'.n (he romnauy h:id .spe- 
cifically stated that The parts were 
sent without charge, Corporal 
Tomberlln enclosed a Korean bank 
note for 100 won, inscribed with 
good luck wishes from seven mem- 
bers of Motor Section 4-1 1-S. 

Eight yiuir* for taxes 

THE average American, ased 29, 
can loofc forward to working for 
the Oovernrnenl. e ic.hr years uu1 of 
hl5 remaining 36 years or produc- 
tive life span, according to the 
Commerce Clearing House. 

Enlarging on this in an article In 
Its magazine, under the tongue-in- 
cheek title, "The Worst Years of 



Our Lives/' the Clearing House 
estimates that Mr A will pay In 
taxes $3.70 a day, $18.50 a week or 
a year* If hidden taxes don't 
Increase the take This will total 
534,743 24 or 2=2 per cent of his 
$4,300 annual Income for 33 years. 

Then having arrived at thi* fig- 
ure the Clearing House decides 
that their average American may- 
be Isn't average at all because, al- 
though the 534 p 1 13.24 will include 
taxes on cigarette consumption of 
one pack a day. whisky consump- 
tion of one quart a month, a tax on 
hU automobile and on his home, 
his telephone, his vacation trips 
and Lwn fur coats for his wife, an 
average man over 36 years might 
buy a baseball glove for Junior 
i federal tax ten per centi or a 
phonograph record ften per rent) 
or a light bulb (20 percent > or (tres 
(Ave cents a pound). 

CoaTs superman 

THE lumbering Industry ha:; long 
had its Paul Bunyan. The cowboys 
have sung the exploits of Pecos Bill 
and the steel men have boasted 
about the strength of Joe Magar&c, 

Now the coal industry promises 
to out -do them all wli.h a super- 
man capable of producing 100 tons 
per man -day. 

This uajra&on won't be a legend 
whose prowess was dreamed up for 
amusement beside a lonely camp- 
fire. Instead he will be any Ameri- 
can miner and his prowess Is being 
dreamed up Ln a laboratory. More- 
over, it is only one of some 30 pro- 
jects on the agenda of Bituminous 
Coal Research, Inc. — a cooperative 
agency supported by some 300 coal 
companies, railroads and equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

The thins which Ss expected to 
increase productivity of miners by 
20- fold is the continuous mining 
machine. Two types have been 
tried out over the past two years. 
Both are designed to replace the 
traditional step-by-step mining 
process by eliminating drilling and 
blasting while cutting and loading 
from the coal seam simultaneously, 
While doing all this. It Is expected 
to lower mining costs by 50 per 
cent. 

But, says the Business Condi- 
lions Weekly of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, the continuous 
miner M is only one of many ideae. 
Machine cutting has become al- 
most universal and mechanical 
loaders have replaced hand load- 
ing In about 70 per cent of all bitu- 
minous mines, Timbering ma- 
chines replace roof -support props 
in a growing number of mines and 
electric locomotives and conveyer 
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belts are familiar mining aid^ The 
modem tipple, where coal Is 
cleaned washed and sized symbo- 
lizes the new coal industry as truly 
as the bias I furnace marks the 
modern steel mill. " 

Other projects include the ex- 
periment at Louisiana, Mo„ where 
the U. 3 Bureau of Mines is pro- 
ducing Gasoline from rool at the 
rate of 250 barrels it day; under- 
ground gasification of coal; devel- 
opment of better space heaters, 
automatic boilers, automatic stok- 
ers and a coal- burning gas- turbine 
railroad locomotive. 

National Guard goes to camp 

BUSINESS managers all over the 
country are changing summer 
schedules so that some of their 
patriotic workers can substitute 
bugles for alarm clocks for a couple 
ot weeks. 

The workers, several hundred 
thousand of them, are members of 
the 4,000 federally recognized Na- 
tional Guard units which, in the 
course of the four manths start- 
ing In June, will live the field life 
ot full-time servicemen under the 
supervision of their own officers 
and representatives of the regular 
Army. In some cases Guardsmen 
will train with units of the regular 
Army. The goal, of course, Is a Na- 
tional Guard t physically and tacti- 
cally ready to take elective part in 
national defense if necessary. 

"The goal is for 100 per cent field 
camp attendance this year/' says 
Maj. Gen. Raymond H Fleming, 
acting chief. National Guard 
Bureau. "With the full coopera- 
tion of business and Industry we 
can reach that goaL" 

Last year 92 per cent of the men 
were able to make camp because 
business leaders cooperated with 
the Guard through liberal leave 
policies for Guardsmen-employes. 
Many firms grant full leave with 
pay for the two -week camp period 
without I oas of regular vacation 
time or pay, 

tverybody goes trim I fishing 

IF EMPLOYES want to take time 
off to go fishing on the first day of 
the trout season, the usual answer 
is to accept the situation with 
resignation But that isn't Horace 
D, Gilbert's answer, He is a fisher- 
man himself as well as president 
of Miniature Precision Bearings. 
Inc.* of Keene, K, H. 

Bo, for the past several years, he 
has staffed a "Trout Derby" on 
opening day of the season. Em- 
ployes are paid their regular waftes 
up to 11 o'clock in the morning. Re- 
porting back to work, they must 



show their fishing license plus a 
creel or wet line to prove they were 
actually Ashing: and those who 
care to throw a dollar in the pot 
compete for prizes for such things 
as the largest fish, quickest limit, 
best looking prl-taherman. most 
disreputable man and best spon- 
taneous excuse. 

This year girls won most of the 
prtees— but then they outnumber 
men employes — they're handler at 
making tiny beariiiKS- 

What's the sense hi this? 

Wp]l, in a fafriy tl^hl, labor mar- 
ket. Miniature Precision Bearings 
has a waiting list of prospective 
employes. 

New model CI shoes 

ARMY Quartermaster Corps re- 
searchers are trying to eliminate 
one of the OI r s favorite gripes. 
They want to improve his shoes — 
notably the shank, which is a small 
strip running from the heel down 
into the sole. It supports the foot 
and helps form the shoe 

Shanks of present GI shoes are 
made of steel which the Army 
would prefer to throw at the enemy 
if a substitute material could be 
found One has been offered — a 
plastic shank using ten different 
compositions and the Quartermas- 
ter will test them out which 
ou^ht to lead naturally into some 
sort of crack about the old adage, 
'shoemaker stick to your last." 

The experimental shanks were 
developed by the American Optical 
Company, 

Matk hold tighter 

DOWN at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute* the Independent Nail and 
Packing Company is sponsoring 
researches calculated to guard this 
country against the embarrass- 
ments recorded In the old madrigal 
which began. "For want of a nail, 
the shoe was lost — r " 




"I knem ! But ymi nu^lit In ini-i- 
thr (limine tr:ip* hx- mukm!" 



So far the effort has so improved 
the design of the common nail that 
its holding power Is increased from 
two to six times. Developments in- 
clude nails with spiral or angular 
groove*, threaded nails which re- 
semble wood screws and nails of 
aluminum alloy which are non- 
rusting and light. 

As reported in the Industrial 
Bulletin of Arthur D. Little. Inc., 
the new nails have been widely ac- 
cepted for nailing wooden he^ls 
on women's shoes, making wooden 
i» !nr shipping and for fasten- 
ing asbestos shingles. Other re- 
sults: 

It appears that threaded naiLv 
fu i i*n Mimrla ~ upd / ■ l 1 1 LmAdt 10 
firmly that creaking and buckling 
are eliminated; they do not work 
up when used to lay linoleum on 
plywood flooring; they are useful 
with green lumber; they eliminate 
creep and popping when used to 
fasten siding, shingle* and under- 
flooring 

Threaded nails give the un- 
sheathed framing of a house four 
to six times greater thrust resist- 
ance, and can be used in bottle 
oases and wooden pallets in place 
of screws. 

Incidentally the nail market is 
about 1.01)0,000 tons annually. 

Covered bridges 

CAMERA fans will Like this one: A 
new covered bridge Is being built at 
Charlernont, Mass.. and another 1$ 
to be rc const rue led - 

This is the first such brldye to be 
tit-Lilt in 50 years but, says the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Public Works "These rare an- 
tiques cannot be preserved indefi- 
nitely for posterity, but they should 
be replaced wherever possible/ 1 

No municipal taxes 

RESIDENTS of Ml. Pleasant, N. Y. p 
will pay no municipal taxes this 
year. 

This is why, as explained by the 
Public Administration Clearing 
House: 

"The city has foreclosed on a 
number of properties which were 
four years in arrears on taxes and f 
through the resale of this real 
estate, has made enough to meet 
this year's budget, 

"Such action is possible under a 
New York law, first adopted in 1J>39 
and held constitutional by the JJ< S. 
Supreme Court m 1$47. which per- 
mits cities to take action against 
tag delinquent property rather 
than against the person who owns 
or has an interest in it Under this 
procedure, It is unnecessary to 
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have a search made to determine 
who owns the properly or to serve 
paper Jf on him personally 

"Specifically, the procedure 
works Ihla way: On May 1 ot each 
year, the municipality flies a list 
of all parcels ot property on which 
taxes have not been paid in four 
years The filing \s advertised and 
notices mailed to the la -r_ known 
address of each owner. He has 
seven weeks In which to pay back 
taxes.. If he doesn't , the property Is 
turned over to the municipality 
which may dispose of It m It 
wishes." 

Retired folk run cm hi hit 

EIGHT HUNDRED and thirty- 
three years of electrical service will 
be rid in k with General Electric 
Company's "More Power to 
America" exhibit train as it makes 
IV* 30.G0D mUe tour oT the country's 
industrial centers this summer. 

Except lor this the tour might 
have been canceled 

Facing a critical need lor trained 
technical men In Important de- , 
leiise engineering and production 
assignments, the company was 
wondering how It could spar* 20 
young engineer a to accompany the 
train. 

Then 20 of the company'* retired 
engineering and sales experts 
volunteered for temporary service 
on th* *tr**mliJier The offer was 
accepted 

It is particularly appropriate," 
«ald Chester H Lang , company vice 
president and manager of the 
ApparatiiA Marketing Division, "to j 
put today 4 * me-saa^e of "more power 
to America" into the enthusiastic 
hands of a group of youngsters who 
helped transform the United 
State* from a country of horsecars 
and hand labor into the Industrial 
giant of today " 

Average term of company serv- 
ice of the volunteers is 41 years 

foreman may restl quickly 

WITH its May uunie a new arrival 
joined the family of dlffest rnasra- 
alnes Named the Foreman' i Diucst 
and published In Englrwood. N J., 
It will, says Mort FrtedSander, iu 
editor, cover more than 300 publi- 
cations from cover to cover to find 
the month * br*t reading for fore- 
men Articles chosen will be con- 
densed for easy, quick reading. 

Sources !-.-r .uUrl^ in the first 
taeue Include "United Nations 
WwU; The Wall Street Journal," 
Harvard Business Review " 
And. bring a trifle unuf, Katioh's 
Btrautam. The article chosen was 
Eiirl B Steele • Hole* in Our Pub- 
lic l>ur*e " 




Remember when bathing suits Looked tike 
these? It wq5 man |ongg initeod of conoito then, 
ond bobbed htm ond beduty parlors were taking their 
place* on Main Street. 

How'd you leel about wearing such a rig ot the 
beech now? Probably the wm* way you d fee! about 
fivimg in □ community that hadn't changed a bit since 
ihe 20 s. The good old days are fine for talking about 
— but for having around, uh uh, Nobody wanK to 1 1 *e 
on a sidetrack and watch the world and the bless Lngi 
of progress roll by That's why most people ore w filing 
la do something about ump roving the place where I hey 
live and work, 

But people alone don't make a better community. 
People working together do. That's where your < h am- 
ber of commerce comes in. H i the rallying point for 
ihose who worn a hand in shaping the good old day! 
of tomorrow. 

How about you 7 Are you ready to pitch in? If sva fl 
/our chamber of commerce executives will tell you 
pbaut membership. 

CHAMIEI OF CQMMfHCt 

OF IMf UNHID STATU * Wnth.^on 6 ■ 0 C 
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The Escalator and 

THE FREE TAX RIDE 




I C EL LENT testimony has 
established thai "m an does not Uve 
by bread alone." 

whut he does live by — on the 
physical plane— is not so surely 
determined. 

Does he live by Income taxes. Tor 
Instance? 

Organised labor says, In effect, 
that he does. 
Management says he doesn't. 
Specifically., the argument Lb 
whether Income taxes should be 
Included in setting the Consumers' 
Price Index on which an increas- 
ing number of wage agreements 
are based AErejidy the wages of 
nearly 3.000,000 workers go up — 
and presumably down— when liv- 
ing costs, as determined by the 
Index, fluctuate, 

That the Index should be precise 
us obviously essential for those 
whose pay is bound to it. 

That It 15 equally essential for 
those whose pay is not so bound La 
almost unanimously overlooked. 

So CALLED escalator clauses , 
previously fairly common in Eng- 
land and Denmark, came to this 
country In World War I when they 
were established as a matter of 
government policy in war industry 
centers, notably the shipyards. 
Most active protectant was Labor 
which objected that such clauses 
tied the workers Lo a fixed living 
standard. Opponents of the idea, 
not necessarily labor, take the 
same view today. 
To measure living costs, the 



Bureau of Labor Stat is tics col- 
lected food, clothing, housing and 
"miscellaneous" prices, performed 
computations, and arrived at a 
figure which it called "The Cost of 
Living Index." As a matter of in- 
formation that first figure, for 
October, 19 IP. was 129.3 using the 
years 1Q35-1039 as 100. [As first 
published 1913 was the base giving 
183 as the Index for 1*19,] 

In 1925 the Bureau published a 
booklet, Use of Cost or Living Fig- 
ures in Wage Adjustment/ 1 but 
Interest was lagging and the book- 
let was thoroughly forgotten until 
i Bureau employe recently rum- 
maged It out of the Hies 

ELS, although not wholly satis- 
fled with it t continued to figure the 
Index, making revisions from time 
to time. Eventually it started a 
complete modernization job* 
scheduled for completion in 1952 
and costing $3,000,000 — which 
statisticians say is not excessive. 

Revision Is by the Bureau's Price 
Division aided by three advisory 
committees, representing business;, 
labor and the American Statistical 
Association, each of which has a 
.subcommittee meeting directly 
with the Price Division. 

Then escalator clauses, based on 
the Index, came back. 
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rITHOUT waiting for the com- 
plete revision, BLB put in such 
changes as were ready. It broad- 
ened its machinery to cover many 
new items Including frozen food.?, 
canned baby foods, gas for home 



hea tin g, g roup hos pitaliz at ion , 
home permanent^ television, 
toasters, cola drinks and ice cream 

The Price Division does not 
maintain that all these things are 
essenLlal living costs The WCTU i 
Insists that beer, al least, isn't But 
the Index Is based, not on what 
people should buy, but on what 
they do buy. 

In reporting prlres the Division 
also adds excise and sales taxes to, 
as business points out. the detri- 
ment of labor groups in weak bar- 
gaining positions, union members 
who do not. have contracts with 
escalator clauses and persons with 
tixt-d In cornea. 

At a time when everyone un- 
doubtedly must bear an Increased! 
tax burden, excise taxes included 
in sales costs become part of the 
price level as measured by the pres- 
ent Index, An Increase In excises, 
then, would mean an increase in 
the Index. Those workers with 
escalator clauses would And l.heir 
wages going up accordingly. 

Obviously they do not carry their 
share of the tax burden. They pay 
the higher taxes but are reim- 
bursed for them. 

tf labor should succeed in get- 
ting Income taxes Included in the 
Index, the problems would be infi- 
nitely multiplied. There would be 
widespread distortions in the tax 
burden borne by people even in the 
same income groups and the tax 
increases which everyone expects 
would become powerful Inflation- 
ary pressures — inclusion of income 
taxes would raise the Index, which 
would raise wages of those with 
escalator clauses. This, In turn, 
would increase income tax pay- 
ments, again raising the Index, and 
so on ad inflation. 

As the trend appears to be to- 
ward wider use of the Index in set- 
ting wages — B9 union contracts 
signed since June. 1950, include 
escalator clauses — the operation of 
this -spiral '.H-uId v.nhi = i n 
rapidly. 

The debate over thi$ subject has 
become so lively that the House 
Education and Labor Committee 
called a "friendly hearing" where 
government officials;, tabor and 
management could express their 
views. 

The Committee, if il plans any 
action after hearing the testimony , 
has not explained what it is. 

Meanwhile, and nobody seems to 
object, the worker with an escala- 
tor clause may find hts appendicitis 
scar shows In his pay check. 

The Index measure of medical 
costs Is based partially on appen- 
dectomies. 
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Why OWN your trucks 

and carry this EXTRA LOAD? 




WASTED 
MANAGEMENT HOURS 




GARAGING EXPENSES 
AND PROBLEMS 




TIED- 

TRUCK CAI 



BOOKKEEPING 



Hertz serve I every type of buiineH 

TK# Htrtz Driv-Uni*lf ^ilnm. wiih 25 yuan 1 f-npflria-rcai, cam i-nrvt 
+vmrf fclnd af bvtlnsiij *Hh th* irxKlti far tsth ip«<if le j&b, F#llow- 
iig a" 1 * warn* df th» many *i"di af bui'n*ii«-i qa-w being Hrvcdi Man«- 
fotruTM * PilS^&V+erf n* Vqrl*d PredbKti D«paf4m*nt JL 5js«ci©rhy 
Stor#i Flafiih CtBarn*nei JL fimtY Ptaduttt fulldrrtfl SuppliBi & 
Lumbar Hardware 4 Plumbing iaMry & GDoffli;pigfi»ry 5la™i 
DruOk LfliiffdrJfti & LVf Ct*m»ri ReHuurafli* Mstji & Fbh 
GnKin«r FfuiE & Pradwc* Nawipapifi & Printing Brrtwflri fL, 
Stir PiitrlbMi^r* Fumlturt * Rug* Sf«l 4 Bpcltkgl £gp+r 
^uicial | n »irwm«Titi 84V«rDf*^, WJrw 4 UqHf, 

Rent extra truck* by hour, «fny or week? 

H**tT alio maknraini Mrehi of f*"uctn for ihotl ittm tanlah to in di vidua If 
or buiintli*! nttdlnfl On* or mart 1ri*rki cr lo campomn owning tn#|p 
pirn Trucki and M-tdiPfl sifw for pn*. puMi and Rfnirg*nci«L. 
RaJ*i art r#awnabr#, Irv^hi a'* atperfiT tondlflened. 

Rent paiienger car* from Hertz r tool 

Ttinwghevl r.ori lhan 450 c\\\ms that co*rprii« Ncf<z SyiPum, *oridS 
larg*iF car rwnltfl l«rvk# p lin* ft*w ;an nr» available by Hi* hw, day, 
ws*k ma*rh or fin long-Urn r*o»*. Goi> a3 ond lnWFan«# or* inchrdvd 
Ia !h* Iff* rolBi . . . Ihn tatl ave pefffrttir candMennd and ai pf«ai» 
at yflwr D*rt. Coll yaw latal Harljc iranon tudayl 

NOTE. Td ihvi more iIFhi and fawns, riccoivi an* bwrvg grandad fa 
rvipandaJ* locai jnt«r*ifj To opc/a/r a>i pari of iht Hertz ipifHi far 

2?a 5«jin Wdfaer* AhWrt, Chkade 4% m**h. 

HERTZ Dm Vr Stff SYSTEM 

NaH«PBl Ktadquarrpri 
P#pr (7 1 , J 1 • S MHli tf-h*th Avmiif * Ch I ia V t 4, IIP. nor i 



* Hertz TYuck Lsa*€ Strvwe con fret your JnW-up JTrueA 
capital m . . for HvrtK will buy your prusent cquiptnent 
OtitrighL at mutually agreed prices and either continue 
£t ID service or replace it now and as needed with new 
Iruuktf engineered and pnjrtted to your Bpecifjcaiioni. 

Herii Sendee can tohvyour maintenance pru&iem* . . r for 
Hertz wil] Rfiraife the truckfi, waaH repfiir the in, fur- 
nish b a6o line, tires, lubricants And regular maintenance. 
Hertz Servm ufiii eliminate your truck management avrriet 
. , , far Herti kaajn and auppJi«fl you with complete 
TecardB, takes car* of aH taxes, insufanco and license*. 

The quality and dependability of Hrrti aarvico is the 
result of over 25 years' experiencr- ... it hna proved 
advan-tajreoua to thousands of large and small buainea^es 
throughout the nation. And it is flexible . . . eaally adjusted 
to fit your particular needa and 
rc-ijuirementa. Let us ahow you 
. , .. call your local Hem station, 
write, or aand the coupon below 
for complete detaila. Do this 
today — not the slightest 
obligation. 




MAIL COUfON FOR FH EE 



FOLDER 



H«rtx Dr'jvUr. Vlf Srit*n\ l*£. 
DapL f/1, 218 S, WahaJV An,, O-catfa 4. Ill 

WiltouF *bFlfltflrtW\, pltdfr* fumaJl m font fold*r gi*lny «Mpi*t« 
lm forma ?ion abaui Marti Tnxi l*Qf* S«rvk*. 



Nn rr r. , 

Firm 



Adtfrui 



Every t% Minutes 

ANOTHER NEW OR REBUILT FREIGHT CAR OOES 
TO WORK FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 




For any transportation requirement 
of industry of defense* new and rebuilt freight cars are going 
into Pennsylvania Railroad st-rvKu this year n an unprece- 
dented rate , , „ an the average* a car every 2V4 minutes of the 
working day . hopper LJrs, box cars, gondolas and flat curs. 

Many car shops, including oul Own, ;irr wurkinj; on this freight 
car production program. From the car builders last year we 
ordered 20,000 new box cars and gondolas^ the biggest freight 
car order in railroad history. These arc in addition to 6 .610 new 
cars under construction in our own $hop*_ More thin 14,000 
of these new freight cars have been builr an J, delivered. 
Furthermore, in the Pennsylvania's shops we have almost 
completed the rebuilding of J 4, £100 freight carv 

When the budding anil rebuilding pfo^ram k com pieced ih\s 
fax, the Pennsylvania will have more than 200,(XJO freight cars 
in service for induscfy and defense. World War II revealed the 
vital role of railroad transportation. Ever since then it htts been 
OUT god CO remain ready fat any emergency. 



Pennsylvania 
Railroad 




